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Macbeth on the Stage. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


‘ 


ff, VEN under the rule of Garrick, it is clear, “‘ Macbeth” 
m occupied less space in public thought than in what 
may be called the Kemble period. Mrs. Siddons 
must be credited with this remarkable feat, for 
while her eldest brother did not find a very con- 
genial element in the character of the Scottish 
chieftain — which, despite Macklin’s innovation, he dressed 
in latter-day English fashion—her Lady Macbeth rose to the 
highest attainable standard of histrionic power. ‘It seemed,” 
writes Hazlitt, “as though a being of superior order had dropped 
from -another sphere to awe the world by the majesty of her 
appearance.” Professor Bell, who made minute notes of her 
acting, is equally enthusiastic. ‘There is not,” he says, “a 
great deal in this play, but the wonderful genius of Mrs. Siddons 
makes it the whole. She makes it tell the whole story of the 
ambitious project, the disappointment, the remorse, the sickness 
and despair of guilty ambition, the attainment of whose object 
is no cure for the wounds of the spirit. Macbeth, in Kemble’s 
hand, is a co-operating part. I can conceive Garrick to have 
sunk Lady Macbeth as much as Mrs. Siddons does Macbeth, yet 
when you see Mrs. Siddons play this part you scarcely can 
believe that any acting could make her part subordinate. Her 
turbulent and inhuman strength of spirit does all. She turns 
Macbeth to her purpose, makes him her mere instrument, guides, 
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directs, and inspires the whole plot. Like Macbeth’s evil genius, 
she hurries him on in the mad career of ambition aud cruelty 
from which his nature would have shrunk. The flagging of her 
spirit, the melancholy and dismal blank beginning to steal upon 
her, is one of the finest lessons of the drama. The moral is 
complete in the despair of Macbeth, the fond regret of both for 
that state of innocence from which their wild ambition has 
hurried them to their undoing.” Some of Professor Bell’s 
notes, which were printed ten or eleven years ago in “ The 
Nineteenth Century,” with an introduction by Professor Jenkin, 
are of considerable interest. He shows us that in the earlier 
scenes she was majestic, slow, pitiless, inflexible. At 
“We fail” there was a strong descending inflexion, the actress 
bowing with her hands down and the palms upward. In the 
murder scene, after Macbeth’s entrance, even her spirit was 
overcome by his terror: her arms were about her neck and 
bosom; she shuddered. His derangement restored her to 
himself; and speaking forcibly in his ear, and looking at him 
steadfastly, she gave the lines, “Why, worthy Thane,” in a 
tone of fine remonstrance, a tone calculated to work on his 
mind. It was with contempt for his infirmity of purpose that 
she seized the daggers, and, before stealing out, she uttered 


the lines— 
“Tf he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal,” 


as a malignant sneer at his irresolution. In the second scene of 
the third act there was nothing of the joy of gratified ambi- 
tion in Lady Macbeth’s tones; all was characterised by great 
dignity and solemnity of voice. After the terrors of the banquet 
scene she appeared exhausted, as much in need of the season of 
all nature, sleep, as Macbeth himself. This preparation for the 
sleeping scene, as Professor Jenkin remarks, was a very fine 
idea, and hardly seems to be suggested in the play. In the 
sleep-walking scene her eyes were open, but their sense was 
indeed shut. She advanced rapidly to the table, set down the 
light, and moved her hand, making the action of lifting up 
water at intervals; and it was with aconvulsive shudder, joined 
to a tone of imbecility, that she left the stage. 

Edmund Kean evinced no marked affection for “Macbeth,” but 
it may be doubted whether he did not render greater services to 
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the play than any of his predecessors. Besides scaling the 
heights of tragedy in the more impassioned scenes, he earned 
a title to fame by causing the weird sisters to be represented as 
Shakspere drew them. “Tl have none of this rubbish,” he 
curtly said of the songs and dances and funny antics which had 
held possession of the stage for nearly a hundred and fifty years. 
Friends fancied that by taking this course he would give dire 
offence to the pit and gallery, ifnot provoke a serious disturbance. 
As it was, the importance of the change was speedily recognised, 
and the comic witch vanished for ever from the sight of London 
playgoers. Kemble had previously made an attempt at Bath 
to dispense with the “rubbish,” but the resentment excited by 
its omission was so keen that he felt obliged to restore it. If, 
according to his own avowal, Kean fell short of Kemble in the 
third act, where a majestic demeanour counts for much, he 
eclipsed the traditional glory of Garrick himself in the murder 
scene. His acting at this point, indeed, may be said to have 
thrilled all London. It was universally allowed to equal the best 
parts of his Othello, Richard, Shylock, and Hamlet. “I sup- . 
pose,” writes Mr Richard Trench, “that remorse was never 
more finely expressed.” ‘As a lesson of common humanity,” 
Hazlitt says, “it was heartrending. The hesitation, the bewil- 
dered look, the coming to himself when he sees his hands bloody, 
the manner in which his voice clung to his throat and choked 
his utterance, his agony and tears, the force of nature overcome 
by passion—beggared description. It was a scene which no 
one who saw it can ever efface from his recollection.” 

Neither of the artistic but not heaven-born tragedians who 
immediately followed—Macready, Charles Kean, and Phelps— 
can be said to have created an enduring impression in “ Mac- 
beth.” The second, however, calls for notice here as the author 
of a revival in which a near approach to historical accuracy was 
made in the mzse-en-scéne generally. ‘The very uncertain infor- 
mation which we possess respecting the dress worn by the 
inhabitants of Scotland in the eleventh century,” he wrote in 
a“fly-leaf” distributed among the audience, “renders any attempt 
to present this tragedy attired in the costume of the period a 
task of very great difficulty. In the absence of any positive 
information handed down to us on this point, I have borrowed 
materials from those nations to which Scotland was continually 
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opposed in war. The continual invasion of the Norsemen, and 
the invasion of Canute in 1031, who, combining in his own 
person the sovereignty of England, Norway, and Denmark, 
was the most powerful monarch of his time, may have taught, 
at least the higher classes, the necessity of adopting the superior 
weapons and defensive armour of their enemies. For these 
reasons, I have introduced the tunic, mantle, cross-gartering, 
and ringed byrne of the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, between 
whom it does not appear that any very material difference 
existed ; retaining, however, the peculiarity of the striped and 
chequered garb, which seems to be generally admitted as belong- 
ing to the Scotch long anterior to the history of this play; 
together with the eagle’s feather in the helmet, which, according 
to Gaelic tradition, was the distinguishing mark of a chieftain. 
Party-coloured woollens or cloths appear to have been com- 
monly worn amongst the Celtic tribes from a very early period. 

In the four centuries anda half which intervened between 
the death of St. Colomba and the reign of Macbeth, it is reason- 
able to presume that considerable improvements took place 
among the Scotch, and that the fashion of their dress and 
buildings was borrowed from their more civilised neighbours. 
Under these considerations the architecture previous to the 
Norman conquest has been adopted throughout the entire 
play.” 

It was in the autumn of 1875 that Mr. Irving first stepped on 
the stage as Macbeth. A double surprise awaited a majority 
of the brilliant audience assembled to pass judgment upon the 
essay. He had had the hardihood to discard Lock’s music— 
in many eyes an enormous offence—and the still greater hardi- 
hood in his performance to reject one of the most venerated of 
theatrical traditions. Macbeth, in his view, is not of a fine 
and noble nature before the play opens; the weird sisters 
appear to him because the voice of a criminal ambition has 
made itself heard in his breast; moral cowardice rather than 
any better motive prompts him to stay his hand, and under the 
weight of the demoralisation arising from the sense of guilt he 
becomes almost abject. Every great quality that may have 
belonged to the warrior is crushed in the murderer, although 
some flashes of physical courage are to be seen towards the 
close. “All the poetry of the character is taken from it,” 
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groaned one dramatic critic when the curtain fell. Oxenford 
does not seem to have shared this opinion. ‘There is no 
doubt,” he wrote, “that Mr. Irving’s Macbeth differs widely 
from the person present to the minds of ordinary playgoers. The 
popular Macbeth is not only a brave soldier, with all the 
physical qualities proper to his vocation, but likewise an appa- 
rently well-disposed man, who might have gone on safely to the 
end of his days had he not unluckily met three old women on 
a heath, who put wicked thoughts in his head, and had he not, 
moreover, been cursed with an unscrupulous wife, who did her 
best, or rather her worst, to mature those thoughts into action. 
That he is irresolute, that he does not at once plunge into the 
abyss of crime, is the more to his credit. But there is one 
peculiarity in Macbeth’s nature which is commonly overlooked, 
and which seems to have been carefully noted by Mr. Irving. 
The evil agencies by which he is influenced are universally 
recognised ; not so the extreme facility with which he yields to 
them. In his very first scene, when he has not been on the 
stage two minutes, no sooner has he been successively greeted 
by the witches as Glamis, Cawdor, and “ King hereafter,” than 
his manner suggests to Banquo, to whom the witches cause no 
terror whatever, the question : 


“‘ Good sir, why do you start and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair?” 


The information a few minutes afterwards that the first pre- 
diction has been fulfilled leads immediately to a self-confession 
of murderous devices, conveyed in a speech too familiar to need 
citation. There is no nobility of nature about Macbeth; he is 
totally impotent to resist the very earliest allurements of crime, 
and is utterly without the fortitude to endure its consequences. 
After she has read his letter, and before she has seen him, his 
lady sums him up as one who would not play false, and yet 
would wrongly win. There is not a common thief who would 
not rather find a gold watch on the pavement than pick it from 
a pocket, and who is not therefore entitled to analogous praise. 
Lady Macbeth does not look upon her husband as superior in 
virtue, but as her inferior in courage, and she is perfectly confi- 
dent that when she exerts her influence she will have all her 
own way; and have her own way she does, as the weird sisters 
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have already had theirs. The conjugal discussion relative to 
the murder of Duncan leaves from the first no doubt on which 
side victory will ultimately lie. It is this inability to resist all 
inducements to crime, coupled with the depressing anguish that 
follows its perpetration, which constitutes the peculiarity of 
Mr. Irving’s Macbeth; and those who expect a conflict between 
the good and bad elements in the composition of a brave man 
will probably find his interpretation somewhat monotonous. 
But Mr. Irving is precisely what his Macbeth is not; he has a 
will of his own, and when he has formed a conception he is 
determined to carry it out. His Macbeth is from beginning to 
end consistent. He is scared by the witches, he is scared by 
the project of murder, he is scared by the progress of its 
execution. When thoroughly convinced that resistance is 
useless he can rush into the murder of Banquo, but when the 
ghost appears he is scared as never man was scared before, and 
he wraps his cloak over his face that he may not behold the 
horrible spectre. He is only brave when there is clearly 
nothing to be lost or won—namely, in the final combat ; that is 
to say, he can ‘die game.’ Accept Mr. Irving’s primary idea, 
and you cannot hesitate to adopt his conclusion.” Into the 
arguments for.and against this conclusion we are not about to 
enter here. It may be right or it may be wrong; but even 
those who disbelieve in it will hardly deny that it was acted 
upon with an effect possible only to a master of his art. 

The forthcoming performance at the Lyceum, for which the 
most elaborate scenery and dresses are understood to have been 
provided, will have a distinct source of interest in Miss Terry’s 
impersonation of Lady Macbeth. Speculation is already rife as 
to how the only Beatrice and Ophelia of our time will treat this 
formidable character. Will she try to emulate the majesty and 
heartlessness and grim determination which the great actresses 
of old imported into it? Or will she be as a woman not in- 
human at heart, animated less by self-seeking ambition than by 
affection for her husband, and acquiring her ascendency over 
his mind by the force of personal beauty besides intellect and 
will? For this view, it may be remembered, an eloquent plea is 
advanced by Maginn in his sometimes paradoxical “ Shakes- 
pere Papers.” Lady Macbeth, he contends, is not meant to be 
an embodiment of the Furies. In spurring Macbeth to murder 
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she only followed his thought. ‘Love for him is, in fact, her 
guiding passion. She sees that he covets the throne, that his 
happiness is wrapped up in the hope of becoming a king; and 
her part is accordingly taken without hesitation. With the 
blindness of affection she persuades herself that he is full of the 
milk of human kindness, and that he would reject false and 
unholy ways of attaining the object of his desires. She deems 
it, therefore, her duty to spirit him to the task. Fate and meta- 
physical aid, she argues, have destined him for the golden round 
of Scotland. Shall she not lend her assistance? She does not 
ask the question twice. She will. Her sex, her woman’s breasts, 
her very nature, oppose the task she has prescribed to herself; 
but she prays to the ministers of murder, to the spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts, to make thick her blood and stop up the 
access and passage of remorse ; and she succeeds in mustering 
the desperate courage that carries her through. Her language 
is exaggerated in mere bravado. 


‘ A little water clears us of this deed.’ 


Does she indeed feel this? She shall answer us from her 


sleep, in the loneliness of midnight, in the secrecy of her 
chamber.” 


~~ B 


Down the Track to Tra-bo ! 


A LEGEND OF THE GRAND-TRUNK. 
By CLARA LEMORE. 


awe N the heart of the wood a small cottage is seen, 

Not far from the railway-bridge spanning the stream ; 
And here dwells the signalman—Jonathan Gray— 
With Bessie, his daughter—she’s thirteen to-day. 
They’ve got but one neighbour, just two miles below, 
At the next signal-box, down the track at Tra-bo. 





For each other these two seem to live in that wild ; 
The girl for her father, and he for his child. 
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Without Bessie at home, you can quite understand, 
‘Tis certain his time would hang heavy on hand; 
For his duties are few, and quite simple and plain, 
Just to signal the bridge safe for each passing train. 


‘Tis winter. For many days past the soft snow 

Has steadily fallen. Above and below 

The world is one whiteness. The keen north-east gale 
Shrieks around, with a sound like a sinner’s last wail ; 
And now and again, on the river’s near shore, 

You may hear a pine crash through the storm’s awful roar. 


“If the snow and the gale don’t soon weary,” says Gray, 
“With the weight I’m afear’d the old bridge ‘ull give way. 
*Twas swaying to-day in a way bound to throw 

Awful pressure and force on the tackle below ; 

I feel a bit skeart at the thought of the train 

A-goin’ across while it’s under this strain. 


“The evening express must be seen to. I guess 

I'd better get down to the signal-box, Bess. 

Help me on with my coat, and reach down the white lamp ; 
The big one, my lassie. *Twill be a cold tramp. 

You'd best look out from here to make sure all is right ; 

In less than two minutes you'll see the white light.” 


She stands at the window and watches him go, 

A big moving shadow across the white snow ; 

Then she waits for the light for full five minutes’ space, 
While a growing anxiety darkens her face. 

Then, sudden and shrill through the storm-laden air, 
There is borne to her ears a dread cry of despair. 


For a moment she waits, a great fear in her eyes, 

As she listens again for those terrible cries. 

“°’Tis father’s voice! Heaven be good to us now! 

He is hurt! I must get tohim! God show me how!” 
Ah! how her heart faints as she hastes through the wood, 
To the spot where this morning the signal-box stood. 
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Oh, grief and despair for a lone lassie’s sight! 

On the snow lies her father crushed, helpless and white ! 
Across both his legs lies a large fallen tree : 

He’s in anguish untold; yet he speaks brisk and free; 

“‘ Bess, the bridge has broke down! Now you listen to me! 
There’s no way, lass, of sending the news ; for you see 


“The telegraph’s gone with the rest of the gear, 

And in less than an hour the mail will be here; 

And every creature aboard it must die 

This night, Bess! unless you’ve the courage to try 

To get through the wood to the next box, Tra-bé, 

All alone, through the snow; ’tis two miles; you will go? 


“ Brave lassie! I knew it! Don’t lose any time! 

Take the lamp! Keep as close as you can to the line.” . 

“ But you?” cries the girl, wildly wringing her hands ; 

He points quietly upwards, and Bess understands. 

“Don’t linger, Bess. I’m in hands stronger than thine ; 

Keep the track; don’t look back: and pray God you're in 
time.” 


She chokes back a sob as she picks up the lamp, 

“God keep you!” she prays; and starts forth on her tramp 
Down the track. Deep her feet sink each step in the snow ; 
The wind freezes the tears on her cheeks as they flow ; 

But yet never a pause by the way does she make ; 

On her speed she knows well many lives are at stake. 


Yet alas! her best haste is but slow through the storm, 

For the tempest makes sport of her slight fragile form ; 

Oh, blindingly beat the white flakes in her eyes! 

Oh, bitingly blows the keen wind as she cries : 

“Shall I reach there in time?” ’Tis her one constant moan, 
Pressing on down the track to Tra-bé all alone. 


The lantern is out! With a cry of despair— 

For she thinks God has surely forgotten her there— 

She falls prone in the snow. Then the thought of the train 
Drives her on ; through the darkness she struggles again ; 
Torn and bleeding, her feet leave red marks on the snow, 
Still she holds on her way down the track to Tra-bo. 
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“Shall I never be there?” Ah, kind Heaven! that sound! 
That throb beating loud in the air all around ! 

*Tis the mail! ’Tis the mail! Thund’ring down on the line; 
After all her wild efforts she won’t be in time! 

Black despair for a breath, then on! on! o’er the snow, 

For ahead down the track gleam the lights of Tra-bé! 


“Stop the mail! Clifford’s bridge is blown down!” then she 
stops, 

For she staggers and talls at the door of the box 

In a motionless heap ; while the signalmen fly 

To their signals and stop the mail as it goes by. 

And the passengers come crowding round when they know 

To save them has brave Bess tramped alone to Tra-bdé. 


Her first word is to ask will they send to her Dad ? 
He’s crushed under a tree, she’s afraid pretty bad, 
By the track near the bridge. Soon a rescuing crew 
Bring him down on the engine, and quickly the two 
Are conveyed to the town, where the best of all care 
Soon restores them to health. 

To this day folks declare 
*Twas a heroine’s task, when, alone through the snow 
And the tempest, Bess tramped down the track to Tra-bd. 


Broom Hill, Orpington, 
September, 1888. 
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Goethe as a Theatre Manager. 


OETHE at one time was director of a theatre, and his 
experiences in this capacity at Weimar furnish some 
very useful lessons even in the present day. For 
Goethe endeavoured to give practical life to an ideal 
which still haunts many earnest minds—the ideal 
which places the functions of the stage entirely 

beyond and above the taste of the public. That is impossible. 

The popular desire for amusement Goethe regarded as degrading. 

The ordinary passions of human nature he sought to elevate into 

a rarefied region of transcendental emotion; and the actors, who 

naturally found some difficulty in soaring into this atmosphere, 

he drilled by the simple process of making them recite with 
their faces to the audience, without the least attempt to imper- 
sonate any character. His theory, in a word, was that the stage 
should be literary and not dramatic, and that it should hold the 
mirror not up to nature, but to an assemblage of noble abstrac- 
tions. It is needless to say that this ideal was predoomed to 
failure, and my object now is, not to discuss it in any detail, but 
to instance it as a useful warning to those whose discontent 
with the variety of public taste is apt to urge them toward 
impossible reforms. It is no sign of retrogression that there is 

a great popular demand for a kind’ of entertainment which 

would have excited Goethe’s disgust, and which does not appeal 

very strongly to your sensibilities or mine. (Goethe threw up 
the management of the Weimar theatre because the Duke was 
curious to seea successful melodrama in which the chief incident 

was created by a poodle. The poet thought that this was a 

proof that the stage had gone to the dogs, and that it was 

high time for him to disclaim all. responsibility for such a 

degradation. Whether this convinced Goethe that his instinct 

was prophetic when he introduced Mephistopheles to Faust in 
the form of a dog—some say a poodle—I cannot say; but his 
hasty conclusion that the drama had fallen to the level of “ the 
dog of Montargis” was no better founded than the assumption 
you sometimes hear to-day, that the popularity of entertainments 
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which are not of the highest class is evidence of the incurable 
frivolity or coarseness or ignorance of the vast mass of playgoers. 
I always wonder why the argument is applied only to the stage. 
You never hear any pulpit orator denounce the enormous sale 
of fiction which appeals to the ineradicable taste for exciting 
narrative. Such may say that a certain class of novel is 
immoral, but he does not deplore the unconquerable folly or 
depravity which buys sensational tales by tens of thousands, 
while the works of writers who address a smaller public are 
swamped on the bookstalls. Philosophy is always ready with 
an explanation of this, but she is supposed to have no business 
in the sphere of the footlights. Yet I see no reason for con- 
demning the stage because its functions do not conform uni- 
versally to the highest standard. No rational being believes 
that imaginative literature is hopelessly degenerate because the 
best novels are not as widely read as their inferiors. There is 
another consideration which is too often overlooked. Even 
amongst educated people the standard of taste in theatrical-mat- 
ters is extremely variable. Some are interested in Shakespeare, 
but only in his comedy; “ Hamlet” bores them, but they are 
delighted by “ Much Ado About Nothing.” Others care little 
for what is called the legitimate drama, but prefer lighter forms 
of entertainment which to playgoers of a serious cast are purely 
frivolous. Others, again, have a strong partiality for a certain 
kind of melodrama; they like to be harrowed by tremendous 
situations and amused by spectacular effects. Indeed, you may 
take a man of cultivated mind and discover that his taste for the 
theatre is extremely primitive. Even genius is sometimes 
erratic in its appreciation of the stage. Goethe himself had 
astonishing ideas about Shakespeare. If there were one thing 
which Shakespeare understood better than another it was the 
law of dramatic effect. Yet Goethe thought it necessary to 
reconstruct “ Romeo and Juliet,’ and in “Wilhelm Meister” 
the players find it impossible to perform “ Hamlet” without 
making Horatio son of the King of Norway. When I refreshed 
my memory of this episode it occurred to me that a manager 
who should ever be accused of taking liberties with “ Faust”’ 
might console himself with the reflection that they were 
rather overshadowed by the liberties which Goethe took with 
Shakespeare. 
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“It is not just, therefore, to assume either that the public 
taste is degraded because it does not touch an ideal standard at 
every point, or that one fixed canon of taste can be applied to 
the drama, even in cultivated society. The theatre must always 
be the playground of a variety of sympathies and the arena of 
all manner of conflicting judgments. <A theatrical manager has 
to satisfy many tastes, and much may be forgiven him if he has, 
like ‘ Faust,’ the instinct of the one true way. And it should 
be remembered that a manager, by sometimes charming the 
public with the popular novelties of the day, may be able to 
command their support when he seeks it for a higher form of 
drama. Nature should be the manager's ideal, and art his 
familiar, and while inspired by the one and aided by the other 
of these, though his work may reflect the variable moods of his 
generation, because it is primarily his business to amuse, the 
sum of his efforts will be a substantial increase of the universal 
stock of wholesome pleasure. For, consider that the theatre 
gives a rare stimulus to every sort of mind. Its pictorial effects 
alone make an artistic education, and afford a world of delight 
to a multitude whose imagination finds little food in their daily 
lives ; it arouses dormant sympathies, and makes war on idle 
prejudices: it presents, with vivid force, the simplest elements 
of life to all, and makes real to many some of the highest poetry. 
It is nothing to the purpose that. some phases of the stage, 
which do not correspond exactly to this description, should be 
pointed out. Broadly. speaking, what I say is true, and is an 
estimate of the functions of the theatre which is borne out by 
the best experience. You will see therefore how important it is 
that an institution which exercises such wide and varied 
influence should have all its agencies developed to the highest 
ability. 

“What is necessary on the stage is a harmony of all its 
features—a unison of all its refinement. It is not enough to 
give an individual performance of consummate interest, for, in a 
double sense, the whole is greater than the part. Let every- 
thing have its due proportion ; let thoroughness and complete- 
ness be the manager’s aim; let him never forget that a perfect 
illusion is his highest achievement—an ideal which I know to 
be the conscientious aim of many managers to-day. I do not 
presume to maintain that any method of representation, how- 
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ever admirable, can be fully adequate to the portrayal of Shake- 
speare, nor do I concern myself very much with the familiar 
reproach of overlaying. our greatest dramatist with ornament. 
I have before said that the value of the aids and adjuncts of 
scenery and costume has ceased to be a matter of opinion ; these 
‘have become necessary. They are dictated by the public taste 
of the day, and not by the desire for mere scenic display. To 
this, of course, there are limits; mere pageant, apart from the 
story, has no place, although there may be a succession of 
truthful, harmonious, and beautiful pictures, which shall neither 
hamper the natural action nor distract the judgment from the 
actor’s art. Shakespeare commands the homage of all the arts, 
and their utmost capacity, when rightly directed, can do no 
more than pay tribute to his splendour; the splendour of the 
greatest master of our mother tongue, the most completely 
equipped of all the literary men who ever wrote. More than 
this, he had the most intimate and varied knowledge of the 
stage, and that is why his work is the actor’s greatest pride and 
most exacting trial. To play Shakespeare with any measure ot 
success, it is necessary that the actor shall, above all things, be 
a student of character. To touch the springs of motive, to seize 
all the shades of expression, to feel yourself at the root and 
foundation of the being you are striving to represent—in a word 
to impersonate the characters of Shakespeare—this is a task 
which demands the most exacting discipline, the widest com- 
mand of the means of illustration. Of all the triumphs of the 
stage, there is none so exalting as that of a representation of 
Shakespeare, which gives to the great mass of playgoers a 
strong and truthful impression of his work, and a suggestion 
of the ideal which his exponents are honourably struggling to 
attain.” 


HENRY IRVING. 
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‘C’'Told to the Doctor.” 


By HENRY PETTITT. 


a » AT suppers at 

» night, sir? 
Why often. 
Just a steak 
and a bottle 
of stout, 





Some potatoes — yes; 
cheese, with a pickle 
—that is if there's 
any about, 

With a nightcap ot 
whisky and _ water 
which I have as I get 
into bed, 

And I drop off to sleep 
when a dozen of 
“ Dagonet” ballads 
I’ve read. 


DoIdream much? Well! that’s what’s the matter, and why I’m 
consulting with you. 

Last night I’d some radishes extra—and a roll—yes, a French 
one, and new. 

And the dreams that I had—they were awful. First of all I 
was flying in air; 

Then I was sinking, and sinking—down—down—to I needn’t say 
where. ; 


Then the lobsters were crawling about me; eels wriggled and 
circled my neck ; 

And then from the horns of a bull, sir, I was tossed to the 
terrible wreck 
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Of an emigrant ship off the Needles, where the passengers’ 
cries of despair 

For life-belts were useless—the owners had forgotten to have any 
there. 


Then up went the rockets to signal for succour right over our 
heads, 

But the lifeboat was locked in the boathouse, and the crew fast 
asleep in their beds, 

And the coastguardsman shouted out sadly, “‘We came here to 
lend you a hand,” 

But we started away in a hurry, and the grapnels were left on 
the land. 


Then the waves seized me tight in their clutches, I was dragged 
from the deck of the ship 

As an octopus crept from a cavern, and stretched out his feelers 
to grip ; 

And I fled, where the sands of the desert spread out in a limit- 
less plain, 

When I panted and shouted for water, and as usual shouted in 
vain. 


Oh! the heat, surely hell was not hotter, as I rushed to the 
window and found 

That the house was on fire, but the firemen were busy and 
couldn’t come round ; 

The escape was locked up till the morning, the man had gone 
home with the key, 

And the Volunteer engines were useless, as the turncock was 
out on the spree. 


After that in the streets with my clothes off I wandered in terror 
and shame, 

When the hiss of the swift locomotive to the box of the signal- 
man came ; 

And being a bit of a poet it flashed on my slumbering brain 

That my father—or mother—or missus—or children must be in 
the train. 
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And I was nailed down in my coffin, and buried alive in a 
grave, 

Helpless to turn the right points on, to wake up to succour and 
save ; 

But the worst of my trouble was this, sir, and it cut to the heart 
like a knife: 


I was helpless to work out the story, for I hadn’t a child or a 
wife. 


Then next I was up as a jockey, on a mare that was sure of 
a place, ' ; 

But our stable was backing a dark one, and I lost if I won in the 
race, 

And though I was pulling my hardest, The Nightmare came in 
by a head ; 

And then I woke up with an oath, sir, and kicked myself out of 
the bed. 


BD Be 


Just a Few Observations. 


*VE no story to tell and 
no “song to sing, O.” 
Perhaps you _ will 
allow me to discourse 
chattily on any thea- 
trical topics that may 

occur to me. You hope I won’t 

re-commence a discussion about 
the status of the histrion, which 

is such a delicate subject. I 

consider it settled. Why? Be- 

cause I hear that an _ ex- 
tragedian has been writing on 

} it, and he must be heavy 

| enough to settle anything of at 

all a delicate nature. I have 
not read the book by this ex-actor, but even he can’t be so ex- 


acting as to compel me to undergo such a severe penance. I read 
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his recollections of ——-—— ; that was enough forme. That 
settled the status question as far as some people were con- 
cerned. Bother the s/atus. I didn’t start it. Kettle began it; 
no, I beg pardon, I mean Mrs. Kendal began it, and may finish it 
if she likes. As Mr. F. C. Phillips in his last novel observes, “a 
discussion on this generally ends in personalities.” The fu 
quogue repartee at all events puts the argufiers on the same 
level, and with that s/atus let them be satisfied. Here, at 
all events, I am not going to say another word on the 
subject. 
* * * * 

Except this, which is indirectly connected with it. In writing 
to thank M. Lafontaine for giving me his autographed photo- 
graph of himself as the Abbé Constantin—a masterpiece—I 
observed that could Bossuet have seen him in this part and 
have witnessed this play (which is so pure as to be an exception 
to most plays), it would have gone far to prove, even to that 
great Bishop, what possibilities for good there were in the 
drama, and would have reconciled him to the existence of one 
actor at least, and perhaps one company, on condition, probably, 
that his and their performance should be limited to “l’ Abbé 
Constantin.” Throughout Europe, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the comedian’s profession was in more or 
less disrepute, which, as a body, it seems they did very little to 
lessen. 

* * * * 

Apropos of Bossuet, when Regnier the actor went to Mon- 
seigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris, to ask him, in the name of 
the Comédie Frangaise, to remove the excommunication under 
which, as it was then supposed, the profession of actor lay, the 
Archbishop replied, “I cannot remove what does not exist. The 
sacraments of the Church are free to all good Christians every- 
where.” The conditions which the 7ztuels of Paris imposed on 
the clergy in Bossuet’s time, and which he quotes, had been 
abrogated, but when, and if formally, I have not as yet been able 
to ascertain. No doubt, in the eighteenth century, a certain 
number of the French clergy—among whom are to be included 
the unclerical ecclesiastics, nominally Abbés, who were only 
tonsured in order to legally hold benefices, and therefore were 
bound by no vows—were only too ready to compound for their 
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Own laxity by siding with their conscientious brethren in whole- 
sale denunciation of dramatic entertainments and all that they 
involved. Puritanism in England set on foot the tradition 
that the drama, playhouses and players, must necessarily 
be irreligious, and the subsequent reaction against Puritanism 


materially helped in justifying the traditions to serious-minded 


persons. 
* * * * 


There is no rule to prevent an English Protestant clergyman 
going to the theatre. He is as free to do so as he is to marry. 
In the Roman Catholic Church every diocese has its own regu- 
lations for its own clergy, which, of course, cannot contradict 
or be in any sort of opposition to the Church’s universal disci- 
pline. A Roman Catholic priest cannot visit a theatre within 
his own diocese. But an Irish priest, for example, coming over 
for a holiday, might go to a theatre in London; only he is not 
allowed to perform any official act of a sacerdotal character 
during the period he is indulging his theatrical tastes. I have 
never heard of one case of an English Catholic priest being 
permitted to assist as a spectator at any theatre in England. 
When Mr. Toole in some part of his reminiscences (I cannot 
recall exactly the passage, but I am pretty sure I saw the state- 
ment either in Mr. Hatton’s book or in the “Sunday Times”), 
says that several priests from a neighbouring Roman Catholic 
seminary attended one of his performances in the provinces, he 
must have mistaken students, who would be in clerical costume, 
for priests. I’m sure if the latter could have been present they 
would have enjoyed Johnnie’s rich humour amazingly, for there 
could be no better audience than a party of clerics, to whom the 
fun of “Ici on Parle Francais” would be a most enjoyable 
relaxation. Whether a Catholic priest can or cannot witness a 
theatrical performance is only a matter of discipline, which 
legitimate authority might relax. At various times I have 
seen several clergymen of the Anglican Establishment in full 
clerical attire at the theatre. At a certain class of entertain- 
ment their presence seems to me as incongruous as their 
dragoon’s moustache and cleanly shaven chin and cheeks is 
inconsistent with their clerical coat and imitation Roman 


collar. 
* * * * 


When I mentioned “a certain class of entertainment” just 
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now, I was thinking of oféras bouffes and burlesque pieces or 
extravaganzas as they are placed on the stage nowadays. Why 
do I use the expression ‘burlesque pieces’ tnstead of ‘burlesque’ ? 
That shows me you have not read what I said on the subject in 
the “Universal Review” last October. .Vot read it. No, why 
should you? Probably you wouldn’t agree with it or it with you. 
I am not going to repeat it all here, don’t be afraid. I only 
said, among other things, that “strictly speaking” a piece of 
this sort ought not to be termed “a burlesque” any more than 
you would speak of “a comic” or “a tragic.” The frivolous 
objector might observe that years ago I might have spoken 
of “a funny.” Yes, on the river before outriggers were in 
fashion. I don’t deny that “a burlesque”’ zs so used, and 
that nobody can have any doubt as to the kind of show 
he is going to witness when “a burlesque” is announced. 
I also observed that it was “not necessarily a travesty.” 
Tf that’s all, wt wasn’t much, and not particularly new, 
th? Well, it wasn’t all—so if you’re interested—read the 
article; and as to its being new, why, to adapt Mr. Rider 
Haggard to the occasion, “and now happens a strange thing.” 
In changing the position of some books I came unexpectedly 
on asmall neatly and strongly bound volume which had hidden 
itself away, for I don’t know how long, behind some bulky 
tomes of a serious character, as if out of sheer modesty it 
would not dare show itself in such superior company. Certainly, 
somehow or other the little volume had remained in uncongenial 
society, for it had stolen away from its theatrical friends and other 
companions of a light and airy description on the shelf to 
which it properly belonged, and had lost its way in a bookcase 
filled with theological and philosophical works. What business 
had a volume containing “Hamlet Travestie,” ‘“ Rejected 
Addresses,” and “A Lecture upon Heads,” to be among 
“Cicero de Senectute,” Aristotle’s ‘“‘ Ethics,” Hobbes’s “ Plato,” 
St. Augustine’s “ Civitas Dei,’ Wetzler’s “ Apologie,’”’ Newton’s 
“ Principia,’ Newman’s “Grammar of Assent,’ “The Bamp- - 
ton Lectures,” and a number of others of a grave tone? I 
rescued it from being crushed by such weighty authorities, and 
on opening it—it is most perfectly bound and lies open before 
me at this moment—lI found the first in the collection to be 
“« Hamlet Travestie” (why not “ Travesty ” ‘) “in three acts, with 
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Burlesque Annotations after the manner of Dr. Johnsou and 
Geo. Steevens, Esqre., and -the Various Commentators.” 
And on the same page lower down I see that this 
is the “Fifth Edition,” so it is evident there was a public 
to buy even  burlesques merely as literature in 1814, 
which is the date this publication bears. I thought till 
now that I had read this “ Hamlet Travestie,’ but it must have 
been some other one, as I seem to remember the cast and the 
name of the theatre where it was performed in the page con- 
taining the dramatis persone. Perhaps I am confusing it with a 
burlesque of “ Othello.” These irreverent jesters would not leave 
the bard alone in those bad old days, but certainly I do not 
recollect this particular edition of “ Hamlet Travestie,” which 
does not appear to have been publicly performed. After a 
humorous dedication, there is a preface, in which the author 
anticipates the reception which his work is sure to meet with at 
the hands of a certain class of readers and critics. And in doing 
this the author also anticipated my sentiments on the subject 
as expressed in the article above mentioned. For example, 
Mr. Poole very sensibly observes that “the objection most 
commonly urged against burlesques and parodies in general is, 
that they tend to bring into ridicule and contempt those authors 
against whose works they are directed. That this objection 
will hold when applied to works of inferior merit or to such as 
are deficient in sense or genius is freely admitted; but, when 
used with reference to such writings as, from their histrionic 
merit, have long been established in the public estimation, its 
futility is evident. Homer and Virgil have both been the 
subjects of strong burlesques, but they are still read with 
unabated admiration,” and so forth. Euripides was burlesqued 
by Aristophanes, and, if I remember rightly, the person of the 
tragic poet was caricatured on the stage by an actor made up to 
represent him. zen n'est sacré pour un sapeur we all know, and 
a thorough safeur, but an uncommonly witty one, was Aristo- 
phanes. Evidently he disliked Euripides, had a grudge against 
him perhaps; and it is only when personal spite, envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness animate the parodist, that 
his work becomes objectionable from every point of view. Nine 
times out of ten I should say the butt is regarded affectionately 
by those who are accustomed to get the most fun out of him, 
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and who love him as topers would love an inexhaustible bottle. 
The liveliest caricaturist of Mr. Gladstone may be among his 
heartiest supporters. The cleverest imitator of Mr. Irving may 
be one of his warmest admirers. The lover, if a caricaturist 
with a strong sense of humour, would be more alive than any 
ordinary observer to what might be wanting in his lady’s 
almost perfect taste; and might playfully execute a caricature 
whose exaggeration would show her whatever was a trifle 
absurd in the fashion which she had recently adopted. I doubt 
if even the caricaturist passionately in love would presume so 
much on a short acquaintance, but in a long engagement he 
snight, and certainly such a design would be made in the spirit 
of the purest fun, actuated by a true artistic feeling in regard to 
the appearance or manners of the person to whom he had given 
his heart and was about to give his hand with his pencil in it. 

In a foot-note to this preface I find another observation in 
which what I said about burlesque and travesty has been anti- 
cipated by John Poole, who says, “ It may not be amiss to remark 
that, although oftentimes indifferently, the terms burlesque and 
travesty are properly distinct. Burlesque is more gezera/ in its 
application, travesty more farticular. The former is levelled 
against blemishes and defects, which its object is to expose 
and ridicule, and please by comparison ; the latter is constructed 
upon the various excellencies of any Aarticular work, and derives 
its effect solely from the contrast. Hence a /ravesty, instead of 
derogating from the value or reputation of its subject, may be 
considered as an inadequate test of its merit.”’ 

His definitions are not strict, but in a general way I agree 
with him. Yet this burlesque of his on “‘ Hamlet” is but poor 
stuff, though it did reach five editions. I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the genius of Shakespeare, though some wilful 
and perverse contemporaries have delighted to represent me in 
their writings as if I were inclined to treat Shakespeare 
and his plays as a Christian should treat the devil and all his 
works. This is trash: all I ever said on the subject was that 
no practical manager would put a play of Shakespeare’s on 
the stage zzfact, and expect to please a nineteenth century 
audience. There is scarcely one play of Shakespeare’s that can 
be so treated. In the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare,” ably edited 
by Frank Marshall and talented assistants, in the course of the 
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prefatory remarks to each play, an account is given of its stage 
history, how, when, and where it was played, with what re- 
arrangement of scenes and omissions or text. 

Had William Shakespeare, actor, manager, dramatic author, 
and poet, been living in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he would have accommodated the form of his plays to 
the fashion of the time, and so brought each one of them 
within the compass of a three hours’ entertainment at most, 
including entr’actes. This is all I ever meant, though some 
of “the unfriendlies ” still from time to time perversely and mali- 
ciously attempt to make out a case against me of having in- 
variably deprecated the plays of Shakespeare. The Gobbos, 
the Dromios, in fact the majority of Shakespeare’s low comedy 
parts, suited the taste and humour of their time. But now their 
fun is antiquated, their jokes are stale, their illusions unin- 
telligible without antiquarian notes. Their quips and cranks, 
jeux de mots (then the fashion in even the most serious litera- 
ture), are feeble, and the rhyming couplets are, for the most part, 
so childish as to be unworthy of a great dramatic poet of our day. 
Nowhere is there such great scope for the work of an intelligent 
stage manager as in the production of a Shakespearian play. 
Hitherto I venture to say that in such efforts Henry Irving 
stands unrivalled. I have never watched the process step by 
step, but judge by results, and credit him with the entire respon- 
sibility ; and though there may be one in the series which has 
achieved less success than the others, yet I do not remember 
one distinct failure. This is remarkable where the principal 
actor is absolutely his own stage manager. 

* * * * 

Stage management is to my mind the most interesting and 
absorbing department of the drama in action. The stage 
manager must be an autocrat in his own kingdom, and so far it 
would at first sight seem fitting that a manager who may be 
also lessee or sole proprietor of a theatre should be his own 
stage manager. But this, as a rule, is a mistake, even where 
the manager is not the principal actor or an actor at all. Where 
there is a partnership, one of the partners may be the manager 
of the firm’s financial business and the other the manayer of the 
stage business; but as the latter must have his share in the 
finance, it burdens him with extra work to which he cannot give 
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due attention. A wise lessee, be he actor, author, or manager, 
or all three, should relieve himself of all responsibility with 
regard to the stage by selecting a first-rate stage manager, and 
constituting him the supreme authority in his own department, 
from whose decision there should be no appeal. 

* * * * 

Nowadays too much stage management is required of the author, 
who is expected to “ personally conduct” the stage management. 
This, as a rule, is a mistake. The dramatist’s place is not on 
the stage. After the piece has been read to the company by the 
author—lI hold to this old fashion for a variety of reasons, though 
it is torture to most authors—the author and the stage manager 
should work together first. When Mr. Barker was stage 
manager for me years ago, the plan I used with him was this: 
We took the first part of the first act in my study, where I had 
my plans already drawn, showing the situation of every character 
from sentence to sentence and from scene to scene, the movements 
being marked with arrowheads indicating the direction of the 
steps to be taken; and all this with such close attention to 
details, the slightest business being written out carefully, 
with numbers or letters referring to the plan. Thus six sheets of 
foolscap might be occupied with the business which was to 
accompany the dialogue that filled only half a page. To have 
had a large model theatre, to have had my characters made in 
card-board, scenes painted and set, and so forth, would have 
been far too expensive a matter for me; and though the plan is 
a good one, yet it has this defect, that, without the plans and 
notes as well, it would be impossible to refer to a previous 
situation about which there might be some doubt without 
changing the position of the models, and returning to the previous 
situation, which even then, unless noted down on paper, could 
not be relied upon as precisely exact. Not a movement on the 
stage should be made without a valid reason for it, and, there- 
fore, when a character has to do a certain thing, the reason for 
it must be a practical one, and should be noted down for 
reference in case of dispute. Mr. Barker and myself used to 
work at this overnight, suggested difficulties as if they were 
chess problems, and solved them. Sometimes we would leave 
one or two questions open to be decided next morning by 
our going on the stage, and, before the company assembled, 
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rehearsing the situation in question by ourselves. Literally a 
case of “ solvttur ambulando.” Then I went back to my study, 
having plenty of work to do there, and Mr. Barker rehearsed 
as much of the piece as we had previously prepared together, 
and got that amount of it perfect. So we went on, until 
the rehearsals were finished and the piece ready for produc- 
tion. This plan I have always adopted whenever I could 
get a stage manager to work with me, but generally the 
manager has represented that I must at all events “ start them,” 
which means “go on with them,” and for this sacrifice of his 
time a dramatist ought not to be called upon. A youthful 
author loves rehearsals, which to him mean very little more than 
standing idly on the stage, and chatting occasionally with 
persons more interested in their own parts than in the perfection 
of the exsemble. He is young, and one way or another his 
vanity is flattered by the circumstances of a rehearsal. But 
later on in life, when his day is fully occupied and every 
minute has its value, he grudges the time spent away 
from his desk, and is only too glad to find an intelligent and 
cheerful stage manager who is a thorough master of his art, and 
who officially takes upon himself the responsibility of producing 
the piece. A rough plan, a few notes, a reading together, and 
a consultation over each act between author and stage manager, 
should be quite sufficient, and the latter should recommend all 
the cutting or changes that may be necessary to the success of 
the piece. And if Shakespeare were alive to-day, a well-to-do 
busy man, still writing for the theatres but not acting, this is 
the plan a stage manager ought to pursue even with him, and 
this is just in effect what a sensible manager like Henry Irving 
does do when he produces a Shakespearian play. Anything 
more; Lots, but not at present. Hope I don’t intrude. Au 
revotr. 


F. C. BURNAND. 
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The Spider’s Whistle; 


By WILSON BARRETT. 





“We PLAY which 
was produced 
in London 
some few 





years ago, by 
a manager who for cer- 
tain reasons shall be 
mameless — written by 
certain persons who for 
other certain reasons 
must be nameless too— 
had among the dramatis 
persone a character nick-named by his associates “ The Spider.” 
Now this particular spider had a signal, by which he made his 
presence known to the said associates when he could not com- 
municate orally with them, or send up his card or name in the 
way in which folks who have not the fear of the detective, or 
the more conspicuous “bobby,” before their eyes would do. 
This signal was a whistle, which went thus— 








This whistle had a strange kind of fascination for the company 
who played in the piece, and eventually the signal, or whistle of 
the Spider, became the signal of the company—not only of 
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the original company, but of most of the other companies who 
travelled the provinces with the same play ; thus 





was whistled into the wondering ears of many a would be 
sleeper in the country towns when the “ boys” were going home 
and bidding each other good night. It was whistled by Jack 
across the street to Tom as a “Good morning ;” by Harry to 
Dick, as a “Come here, I want you;” by Clem to Joe, as a 
“Where are you?” Particularly useful was it on arrival in a 
strange town. Up and down the likely streets chums would 
tramp on a Sunday night, and find each other always when they 
tramped to the tune of 


=: 


op are 


It was the signal in Company A, which was privileged to 
travel in the large towns ; and it was no less the signal of Com- 
pany K, which was confined to the “very smalls.” It was a 
useful signal. It enabled Joe at a pinch to find Walter and 
borrow a half-crown at a needful moment, when but for that 
Walter might never have known Joe wanted the half-crown. 
See what Walter and Joe would have conjointly lost but for 
that whistle! That whistle was useful in a thousand ways, but 
never more useful than on the occasion I am about to try to 
relate. 


In Company K of the celebrated drama 














WRITTEN BY 





were engaged Alfred and Alice Loder, described in the bills as 
Mr. Alfred Loder and Miss Alice Caulton. They were honestly 
and legitimately married, dear reader, and as tightly bound by 
law as they were by love. But it was preferred somehow by 
those who governed Company K, and by themselves, that 
Mrs. Alfred Loder should be suspected of “‘ being no better than 
she should be” rather than she should lose what attraction she 
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possessed as Miss Alice Caulton by being announced:as part of 
the “one” which John Loder, by his marriage with her, had 
helped to make. They were indeed one. No, that is not quite 
correct. I ought to say one and a half, for the pet of the 
company, their little five-year-old son, added certainly another 
half to their unit. He was named Austin, and nicknamed 
“‘“Humpy,” not because he was in any way humpy or deformed— 
(on the contrary, a straighter-limbed little fellow never walked ; 
go where he would, his innocent round chubby face, his bright 
blue eyes and golden locks, attracted attention and won him 
admiration)—but on account of a little incident that I will 
briefly relate before I toddle with Austin on to my, or rather 
on to his, story. Austin had, of course to travel from town to 
town with his mother and father, and they had to journey with 
the rest of the company. As they did not choose the hours of 
starting, naturally the much smaller Austin could not do so 
either. The time of travelling was fixed by the manager, and 
he could not fix it to please everybody, and very seldom was he 
able to fix it to please Master Austin. The start had, as a rule, 
to be made very early in the morning, and very early in the 
morning was “ not for Austin if he knew it.” Still Austin had 
to go, and one damp, cold morning the poor little chap was 
fished out of his warm, wee, cosy nest, and dressed much against 
his will. He arrived on the railway platform very grumpy and 
discontented with things in general. ‘“ How are you, Austin?” 
asked Tom Pervoker, the low comedian. Austin did not 
answer, but rubbed his little knuckles into his pretty blue eyes 
and looked glum. “I said ‘Howare you:’” repeated Mr. Pervoker, 
“and gentlemen always answer when they are spoken to, you 
know, Austin.” ‘I know zay does gen’ally, but I’se no 
gemplum this morning. I’se got ze hump,” replied Austin. 
Now “the hump,” dear reader, is a slang term for bad temper, 
and that generally out-of-sorts condition which too many of us 
exhibit, most to those who are most likely to put up with it, or 
otherwise to those who most depend upon us for love, sympathy, 
or the needful in any shape or form. However, Austin’s hump 
did not last long. Indeed, at the first stopping-place he was 
wide awake and as merry as a grig (whatever that may be), and 
when asked whether he’d still got the hump, replied, “ No, I’se 
frowed it away.” 
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It is hardly necessary to say that this bright little child, bonnie 
to look at, bonnie to listen to, and bonnier still to live with, was 
a great pet inthecompany. To be just to him, he had the hump 
very seldom, and then only on severe provocation. The slang 
expression “ hump” he had picked up from his elders, as he 
picked up most things, for the imitative faculty was strong in 
Austin. This imitative faculty worried Humpy into learning the 
“ Spider’s Whistle.” Day after day he struggled to get the 
notes, and, aided by his zealous teachers, he eventually mastered 
them, and could whistle the call almost as clearly and shrilly as 
his friends, so that Humpy’s constant repetition of the “Spider's 
Whistle” was apt at times to grow a little tiresome. Heaven 
be praised for the whistle and for Humpy’s imitative faculty ; but 
for both there would be no little Humpy now to cheer and 
amuse us. Humpy, among his other Bohemian proclivities, had 
a tendency to wander. Nothing could keep him indoors save 
his parents. They had of course at times to be at the theatre 
for rehearsals, and there Humpy was not always permitted to 
go. He would be left at the lodgings in care of the landlady, of 
whom he would presently tire, and before that worthy could say 
“«« Jack,” much more “ Jack Robinson,” Humpy was gone. He 
would wander about the streets until he found what he called 
the “fee-a-ter;’’ sometimes he walked in, no one ever knew how, 
or he was carried thither by some deeply sympathising stranger. 
Sometimes Humpy came in a nonchalant kind of a way in a 
carriage: some lady had seen the pretty boy wandering 
about evidently lost, had stopped to make inquiries respecting 
him, and, being struck with his quaint ways and quainter speech, 
had at his request taken him in her carriage to “ the fee-a-ter.” 
Humpy on these occasions would assume a calmly superior kind 
of air among the company, and look about him with a quiet 
dignity that seemed to say, “See, it’s no use trying to keep me at 
home; I shall get where I want to get always.” Whenever 
Humpy was found (and he was never lost) he invariably gave 
his name in full, and told his story thus: “Austin Arfur 
Loder, and I’se lost myself, and can’t find my way home.” 
“Where is your home, my little man?” he would be asked, and 
“Ze fee-a-ter” would be his reply. And to the theatre he 
would be guided, prattling to and amusing his conductors as he 
went. This wandering proclivity of Humpy’s caused his parents 
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a little anxiety now and then, but he came back so safely and 
so happily after all his peregrinations, that they got to feel to a 
certain extent confident in his ability at all times ultimately to 
“find his way home.” Humpy was told, however, whenever he 
should get lost at night, and could get no one to find for him 
“his way home,” he was to give the Spider’s Whistle. Nothing 
delighted Humpy more than to play at “ Peep-Bo” with the 
company, and give the whistle when they pretended they could 
not find him. Would Humpy had never done more than play 
at hide and seek! But the time came all too soon when he 
was lost indeed, and all the seeking of those who loved him 
proved in vain. They had been living in a dream of fancied 
security, from which they were to be rudely awakened in a 
manner as strange as it was terrible. The company had been 
engaged to appear for “six nights only” in the quaint 
little seaside town of Abbots-Brotherwick, on the east coast 
of Scotland. A lovely neighbourhood with iron-bound rocks 
and cliffs, rugged picturesque caves, creeks and coves, about 
which when the weather was rough the waves dashed fiercely. 
When the weather was calm the beach was delightful, the 
sands soft, and children would play about the mouths otf 
the numerous caves which their elders explored with torches. 
One of these caves was called the Devil's Cauldron, one end 
of which was on a level with the shore, from which there was 
a gradual ascent by a rocky channel terminating in a large 
hole in the rocks, in a little creek some two hundred yards from 
the shore entrance. In calm weather, when the tide was out, it 
was a perfectly safe walk from the shore to the opening in the 
rocks, but the descent from thence to the shingle of the creeks 
below was always accompanied by more or less danger. But in 
rough weather, when the tide was at its full, nothing could live 
there, for the waves dashed in at the shore end, and, pouring in 
rushing torrents through the cave, hurled themselves in seething 
foam through the opening at the creek into the air. The 
curious effect of the spray from this outlet bursting into space 
had no doubt suggested the name of the Devil’s Cauldron. One 
bright July day Mr. and Mrs. Loder walked through this cave, 
leaving Humpy digging castles in the sand. When they re- 
turned they were so full of what they had seen that they could 
talk of nothing ‘else, and Humpy heard so much of the Devil’s 
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Cauldron that he begged to be taken there. This request was 
refused, as many of Humpy’s demands were, with the formula of 
“It is not the place for little boys,” a remark which always 
provoked a certain amount of resentment in Humpy’s small 
breast. He could never be brought to understand why that 
which was good sauce for the elder ganders should not be equally 
good sauce for the youthful goose. 

The morning following the visit to the cave, Humpy’s father 
and mother were still talking of its wonders, and Mrs. Loder 
was telling her husband of a terrible dream she had had of 
the place. She dreamed that she had been chained to the 
rocks in the centre of the cave by some unseen power while 
the tide was down, and that she saw the waves dash in at the 
shore entrance and recede again, each wave gathering height 
and force beyond that which preceded it, until the waters were 
within a few yards of her feet. Terror-stricken, she tried to 
scream, but could utter no sound. At last a huge wave 
came thundering into the cave. Just as it was about to over- 
whelm her she gave a scream—a real one this time—which 
woke her panting and breathless from the nightmare which had 
so tortured her. Humpy listened to his mother’s vivid relation 
of her dream with open ears and open mouth, and then delivered 
his little soul with “Umph! Yes; zat’s a good deem, zat is. 
‘Wish I could deem like zat. ’Pears to me I ain’t got nosing to 
deem about.” 

Lucky Austin! Be thankful for it. Many of your elders 
would gladly give up all their dreams for your innocent oblivion. 
Austin was, for him, exceptionally silent during the whole of 
that day, and seemed deep in thought. He was maturing in 
his little mind a plan which, had his parents known it, would 
have horrified them. But they didn’t know it, and little imagined 
what their darling was plotting. If they had, what misery they 
would have been spared! But Humpy kept his little secret all 
too well. 

At seven o’clock Mr. and Mrs. Loder went to the theatre, 
leaving their child to the care of the landlady. No sooner 

were they well out of sight than Austin, as was his wont, 
' gave his temporary guardian the slip, and toddled off as fast as 
his little legs would carry him in the direction of the sea. At 
the theatre the performance proceeded as usual, Austin’s father 
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MISS WALLIS. 


**We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 


As You Like Ir, Act 1, Sc. 3 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘' THR THEATRE” 
BY KARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
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and mother had no suspicion that anything was wrong until 
the commencement of the last act of the play, when the landlady 
sent in a message that “ she was at the stage door, and wanted 
to know whether Master Austin was at the theatre.’ This 
message naturally startled Austin’s father and mother, as they 
fondly believed their darling was snugly and soundly sleeping. 
The woman was sent for to the wings, hurried questions were 
asked and replied to, and: the inexorable cue called the alarmed 
parents to their duties. It is a terrible thing in connection with 
the stage that no matter what suffering, mental or physical, the 
actor may be enduring, when the cue comes he must answer to 























it. Pain, sorrow, anger, mirth, joy, grief, may sway the man, 
the actor must portray the passions of his part. While his 
heart may be breaking he must be the embodiment of mirth, or 
when burning with righteous wrath appear the personification 
of serene contentment and joy. 

Mrs. and Mr. Loder, oddly enough, had in the parts they were 
playing to depict the joys of being re-united and recovering their 
lost children, while in reality they were distracted at the only 
too probable loss of their own beloved boy. 

The longest night is succeeded by the day, and the longest 
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last act must end sometime. No act ever seemed so long as 
the one in which the Loders were playing, but it finished at last, 
and then they rushed to the, by this time, weeping landlady to 
eagerly question her and discover that beyond the fact that 
Humpy was gone she knew nothing. 

Off with the paint and the powder of the play. Away with 
the fifth-act joys of the hero and heroine of the stage. Romance 
and reality jostle each other for supremacy and are running neck 
and neck in a race which will end in at least a dead heat, even if 
reality does not end in a canter. 

“Don’t worry, Alice, he’s all right” said the father, feeling 
in his heaft that he was all wrong. “I know that,” said the 
mother, knowing that she knew nothing of the kind, but knowing, 
on the contrary, that her mother’s instinct made her soul shiver 
with the consciousness that her baby, if not lost to her for ever, 
was in deadly peril of being so. Actors’ sympathies are quickly 
stirred. The story of Humpy’s disappearance soon ran the 
round of the little community, and all were eager and anxious 
to assist in his recovery. Every likely person that he might 
have called upon was questioned to no purpose. No one had 
seen him all the evening. The unhappy parents were half dis- 
tracted. In the little town most of the people were asleep. 
Quietness and darkness prevailed. Yet up and down the streets 
wandered Mr. and Mrs. Loder, the unhappy father giving the 
Spider’s Signal at every corner. But there was no reply. 
“Let us try the police station, Alfred,” said the poor mother, 
trying to repress her tears. At the police station the drowsy 
sergeant on duty was “very sorry,” but he “had not seen or 
heard anything of the bairn.” 

“Of course if there had been any—any—accident you would 
have heard, would you not?” asked the father; and the mother 
shuddered at the word. 

“ Ay, we should have heard, sir. Maybe the wean is wi’ 
some friends, and in the morning ye'll hear of him,” said the 
sergeant, kindly. 

“Thanks, yes, perhaps so,’ said Loder. ‘Come, Alice 
dear, come.” 

Out into the dark night again went the couple, Loder 
clasping tightly the hand of his wife. Home to their 
humble lodgings to find several of the company waiting 
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for news, but no little Humpy. Sleep or rest was out of the 
question. The sun would rise at half-past two, and they would 
continue their search, they would have a better chance then. 
Loder begged his wife to rest for a time, and with one or two of 
his companions returned to the streets, wandering up and down 
in their fruitless search until the day broke. 

Little Humpy, on leaving the lodgings on the previous 
evening, had made straight for the beach. His little mind 
was full of the wonders of the cave, and he had determined to 
discover for himself if it did not contain something for him to 
dream about. After wandering on the sands for a time, he at 
last found the entrance, which on the shore end was wide and light. 














As he toddled onwards, the cave narrowed and darkened. 
Humpy felt no fear, for on looking back he could see the. wide 
opening, and the light there was strong and bright. Suddenly 
the path took a sharp turn to the left and the ascent grew 
steeper. Flumpy toiled on for some time, until, feeling tired, he 
stopped to rest. Then he discovered he could no longer see the 
opening by which he had entered. Still the light which came 
from the far end was fairly good, and the little fellow was still 
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without fear. After resting he started again, to find after he 
had walked some little distance there was a ledge or shelf in the 
rock too high for him to climb. For some minutes he struggled 
to overcome this obstacle in vain. The light ahead was fading. 
Behind was pitch darkness. Now, for the first time, Humpy 
began to whimper. His little mouth twitched, the corners fell, 
he gave a sob, and with acry of “ Mammy, mammy!”’ he started 
to return the way he came. Unable to see, he groped his way 
into a turning in the cave, and stumbling, fell. Now the little 
fellow’s nerve deserted him utterly. He was in utter darkness. 
His own cries echoed loudly and dismally through the hollow 
cave and frightened him still more. Dragging himself to his 
feet, he blindly staggered about in the rocky recess, until, utterly 
worn out with fright and fatigue, he fell against the side of the 
passage and cried as if his little heart would break. “Mammy, 
mammy! daddy, daddy! do come to me. Oh do, mammy! 
mammy !” the poor child cried again and again, until at last 
tired nature proved even too much for terror, and in the lonely 
darkness he sobbed himself_to sleep. Humpy had his wish. 
He “ had’somesin to deem about ” at last. 


* * * * 


The sun had risen with an angry flush under a heavy bank of 
slaty clouds. The tide was flowing in rapidly—already it was 
licking and splashing the foot of the cliff. Out at sea, as far as the 
eye could reach, the “ white horses” were prancing gaily. Loder 
and his wife, accompanied by Mr. Pervoker, had wandered on to 
the cliffs. A lingering hope that Humpy might have fallen asleep 
in one of the many grassy dells still possessed the mother, but 
the father’s soul was filled with a dread, that he did not breathe 
to his wife, that his baby boy was drowned. The wind was 
blowing strongly over the cliff, the tide rising higher and higher, 
the breakers beating with a sullen roar against the rocks. 

Loder’s heart sank within him. ‘Come, Alice dear, it is no 
use searching here, come into the town.’ The mother’s hungry 
eyes searched in every direction in vain. Wearily and des- 
pondingly they retraced their steps, Loder and Pervoker 
whistling the Signal as they went. As they neared the little 
creek which formed the outlet of the cave, the wind was hushed 
for a moment. Loder whistled. ‘Was it fancy! Listen!” 
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There! there! again faintly along the breeze was borne the 
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“Answer, Tom.” “I can’t,” said the father, trembling in 
every limb. “Austin! Austin!” screamed the distracted 
mother, “where are you?” The faint sound of the whistle was 
heard again. ‘“ He’s in the cave! Oh, my God, help him and 
save him,” said Loder, running fast towards the overhanging 
cliff in which was the opening of the cave. ‘Stop! stop man!” 
called Tom, “the cliff is like a wall—you can’t descend. It 
is death!” “My boy, my boy!” cried the father, ‘I must save 
him! I will!” “Alfred, pray take care. Ah, merciful Father, 
he’s down!” No,no! With nigh superhuman strength and 
activity, Loder was descending the cliff, holding on to every 
twig, tuft of grass, or projection of the rocks. The mother and 
wife, half mad with terror, her face blanched to a deathly white, 
her hair blown about by the wind, stood with clasped hands. “ If 
he reaches him he cannot return,” thought Tom; “he'll never 
scale the cliff alone, much less with the child. I’m off for help. 
Keep up your courage, Mrs. Loder, I'll soon be back.” Away 
Tom sped in the direction of the fishermen’s cottages on the 
cliff. Meanwhile from ledge to ledge crawled the father. The 
tide was rising faster and faster. Huge waves were now break- 
ing against the cliffs, and the spray and foam dashed up to 
where Loder was fighting for his child’s life and his own, adding a 
fresh horror to the scene, “ Heavens,” thought he, “ the waves will 
soon burst right through the cave ; he will be dashed to pieces!” 
Despair gave him new strength. Clinging, sliding, leaping, pant- 
ing, breathless, his hands covered with blood, he reached at last 
the mouth of the cave. “ Austin! Austin!’’ he shouted, and to 
his glad ears came the sound of “ Daddy! daddy!” “ Where are 
you, dear?” “T’se here, daddy,” shouted the little fellow. On Loder 
stumbled in the darkness of the cave. The roar of the wind and 
waves was deadened by the louder roar of the waters as they 
crashed into the cave from the beach. “ My God! I shall be 
too late even now,” thought Loder, and even with the thought 
came the splash of water into his face. ‘“ Where are you, dear?” 
“T’se here, Daddy!” ‘Thank heaven! Thank heaven!” The 
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voice was at his elbow. Reaching out his hand, he felt, on a 
ledge of the rocks, his darling child. “My boy! My boy!” 
he sobbed, clutching him to his heart. Back up the slippery 
gorge towards the mouth of the cave struggled the father. 
Louder and louder roared the waters as they thundered against 
the iron sides of the cave. As he staggered on with his 
precious burden in his arms, a wave caught him, and, drenching 
him through and through, dragged him, as it receded, to 
his knees. Half choked and blinded, the wretched father 
struggled to his feet and tore up the rocks, knowing if he 
lingered an instant the next wave would engulf him and his 
child and hurl them through the Devil’s Cauldron on to the rocks 
below. Up, up, he struggled, the child clinging tightly to his 
father. The opening of the cavejwas reached at last. The terror- 
stricken mother gave a sob of thankfulness as she saw her loved 
ones were alive. As Loder turned quickly along the ledge of the 
rock away from the Cauldron a huge wave came dashing through 
it, hurtling in clouds of foam and spray into the air, hiding from 
the mother her husband and child. But as it cleared away they 
were still there, safe and unharmed. The faithful Tom had 
returned with help. With much difficulty, and with some little 
danger, the father and child were drawn up the cliffs by scores of 
willing hands, and the mother’s arms held her treasure once more. 
What a shouting and cheering there was! How each rough 
fisherman pressed forward to touch the little hero, while Tom, 
getting behind one of the men, played half hysterically at 
“‘peep-bo,” calling to Humpy, who, forgetting, childlike, all his 
dangers in the joy of his deliverance, answered from his 
mother’s arms with “The Spider’s Whistle ” ! 
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Ballade of a Poet. 


in a “ Player’s Hide.” 
(i———j 
“o.oo. 6UWrapt in a Player's Hide.” 








Alike cry ‘hallowed ° belong. 

% Poets there be who sing no song, 

Some have but ‘ lived,’ and some but ‘ died,’ 
Yet are they of the starry throng, 

O! Poet in a “ Player's Hide.” 





Some show us many a hidden thing 

In loveless marble waiting long, 
Some fan us with the dreamy wing 

Of dulcet sound to float along 

Rivers of joy from realms of wrong ; 
And some have only sat and sighed, 

Yet are they of the starry throng, 
O! Poet in a “ Player's Hide.” 


And some—but where is profiting 
A theme so endless to prolong? 
Whoso for life high symbols bring 
Are poets, though they sing no song. 
And so, dear friends, this evensong, 
We hail thee such with loving pride ; 
We know thee of the starry throng, 
O! Poet in a “ Player's Hide.” 


ENVOI. 
O! Prince of Motley, gentle, strong ; 
*Tis true thou hast not versified, 
Yet art thou of the starry throng, 
O! Poet in a “ Player's Hide.” 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
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The China Fairy. 


By GEORGE R. SIMs. 


ps “asia, “n a aoe 
in the City. He was 
married to the dearest 
little woman in the 
world, and they lived 
in three rooms in a nice respect- 
' able street near Camden Town. 
Rose, Tom’s wife, was a perfect 
little Household Fairy. Tom 
could only give her thirty shil- 
lings a week out of his salary, 
but she did wonders with it. The little sitting-room was 
always bright and cosy and clean, and there was always some- 
thing nice for Tom’s tea when he came home fagged out with 
the work and worry of the office. Of course they were obliged 
to be very economical, and to deny themselves many things 
they would have liked ; but one treat they always allowed them- 
selves every week, and that was a visit to a place of amusement. 
Tom and Rose were both very fond of the theatre, and by waiting 
till a play had had a good run, and by getting to the doors early, 
they generally managed to get a good place in the pit. 

Being so fond of the theatre, Tom and Rose naturally took a 
great deal of interest in the theatrical items of news and gossip 
without which nowadays a newspaper is not considered to be 
fully adapted to the requirements of the public. 

Poor little Rose used to give a sigh of envy sometimes when 
Tom read out to her the paragraphs about the enormous incomes 
which dramatic authors were making. ‘Oh, Tom,” she would 
say, “fancy making hundreds of pounds a week like that just for 
writing a play! Fancy if you had been able to do it!” 
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“It would have been fine, wouldn’t it?’ Tom would reply, 
and then they would begin fancying what they would have done 
with the money. They would have had a beautiful house, and a 
carriage and pair for Rose; and when she went to the theatre 
on the first night to see her husband come on the stage and bow 
amid the tremendous applause of a crowded house, she would 
have worn the loveliest dresses, and her diamonds would have 
been the envy of all the ladies. 

“Oh, how beautiful it would be, Tom,” the young wife cried 
one day, as they conjured up visions of splendour together; “ no 
getting up at half-past seven in the morning for you, dear; no 





turning out in all winds and weathers; you would be able to 
have your breakfast nice and comfortably with me, and take 
plenty of time over it; and you would stop at home and work in 
your study, and I could bring my sewing and sit with you, and 
when you'd finished we should be able to have dinner together, 
and go out every evening to some place of amusement. Oh, 
Tom, dear, couldn't you write a play?” 

Tom shook his head. “I’m afraid not, Rose,” he said. 
“There’s a peculiar knack about it, I expect.” 

“J suppose it is very difficult,” sighed Rose. 

“You may be sure it is, my dear,” answered Tom, “ or there 
would be a great many more people doing it, and the authors 
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wouldn’t be getting such prices for their work as we read about 
in the newspapers.” 

One Saturday Tom and Rose went to the morning perform- 
ance of a play that had been acted two hundred times straight 
off in London, and the author of which was reported already 
to have realised £10,000 by it. 

On their way home they passed an old curiosity shop and 
stopped to look in at the window. Among the odds and ends 
there was a pretty little china fairy to which Rose took a great 
fancy. 

“Oh, Tom dear,” she cried, “look at that little china figure. 
Isn’t it pretty? That’s just the sort of thing I should like on 
my mantelshelf. I should never be tired of looking at it. Do 
go in and see how much it is.” 

Tom went in and asked the price, and returned with the infor- 
mation that it was ten shillings. 

“Oh, dear,” said Rose, “ that’s much more than we can afford. 
Come along, Tom.” 

But though Rose said “ Come along,” she didn’t move. She 
stood looking lovingly at the little china fairy. All at once she 
gave a start. “Oh, Tom,” she exclaimed; “ look at that 
fairy’s lips, they’re moving.” 

“What nonsense!” said Tom, laughing; “ you've been 
staring at it; it’s an optical illusion.” 

“Tom, would it be very wicked if we bought it. Id save the 
money out of my housekeeping.” 

“Well, it’s a lot of money, but I daresay it won’t ruin us. I 
see you want it, dear, and you shall have it.” 

And before Rose could stop him Tom had stepped into the 
shop, and presently he came out with the little china fairy care- 
fully wrapped up in paper. Rose put it in her muff—it was quite 
a little fairy—and they bore it off home in triumph. 

It looked so lovely on the mantelshelf, Rose couldn’t take her 
eyes off it, but kept going up to it all the evening and saying, 
“Qh, you little dear!” and she would have it that the fairy’s 
eyes were looking at her. 

Tom laughed, but he confessed that it really was a very life- 
like little figure. The face was quite real, and the wonderful 
thing about it was that its expression seemed to change. 

Being Saturday night, the young couple sat up rather late. 
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Tom smoked his pipe while Rose read to him, and they were so 
comfortable and so happy that they never noticed the time till 
Tom happened to look at his watch, and then he cried out, 
“Good gracious, Rose, it’s one minute to twelve!” 

Rose closed her book—she had reached the end of the 
chapter—lit the bedroom candle, and then Tom turned the gas 
out. <As he did so the big clock downstairs struck twelve. 

Just as the last stroke died away a sweet, soft, silvery voice 
exclaimed, “Thank you so much for buying me.” 

Rose was so startled that she dropped the candle, which fell 
on the floor and went out. Tom turned round with an excla- 
mation, and there, with a halo of light round her head, stood the 
little china fairy on the mantelshelf. It was the fairy who had 
spoken. Her lips were parted, showing two rows of pearly teeth, 
and the kindest, sweetest smile was on her face. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the fairy, as Rose clutched Tom 
and wondered whether she ought to faint or not ; “don’t be 
frightened, I am a good fairy. I was turned to china by a 
wicked enchantress, but every night at twelve o'clock I recover 
the power of speech, which lasts until dawn. I was very un- 
happy in the old curiosity shop, where I was taken by the person 
who found me in a forest and thought I was an ornament. There 
was nobody there at midnight for me to talk to except a lot of 
Chinese idols and brass figures and creatures of that sort, and 
they didn’t understand me. I was very pleased when you 
brought me to your nice happy home, and you can’t think how 
I’ve been longing for twelve o'clock, to be able to thank you.” 

“I’m. sure we're very pleased,” stammered Rose, “but of 
course it’s very odd. I don’t like to ask you, but—er—would you 
like anything to eat?”’ 

The fairy laughed a silvery laugh. “Oh, no,’ she said, 
“fairies are never hungry. Besides, I want you to be kind 
enough to open the window for me and let me fly away. If I 
can get back to fairyland before dawn I may find my protectress, 
who will take away the spell that has been put upon me.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Tom, “with pleasure ;’’ and he was pro- 
ceeding to open the window when he recollected the fairy had 
cost him ten shillings, and that the transaction would be a dead 
loss to him. 

The fairy evidently guessed what was passing in Tom’s mind, 
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for she flew gracefully off the mantelpiece and came and stood 
on the table beside him. 

“T will not be ungrateful,” she said; “as a reward for your 
kindness I can grant you one wish, whatever it is.” 

“Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Rose, who had gradually shaken off 
her nervousness. ‘“ Wish to be a dramatic author.” 

Tom was always an obedient husband (that was why he 
was so happy), and so he said at once, “I wish to be a dramatic 
author.” 

“Certainly,” said the fairy. ‘“‘ Go to bed, and to-morrow when 
you wake up you will be one. Now thank you very much, and 
good night.” The fairy kissed her little hand to the young 
couple, spread her wings, and flew away into the moonlight. 
Tom and Rose watched her as far as they could see her, then 
closed the window and retired to rest. 

% * = 

The next morning, when Tom woke up, he had a splitting 
headache, and he felt so awfully seedy he could hardly sit up to 
look at his watch. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed, “it’s twelve o’clock!”’ 

Then he looked round for Rose and found she wasn’t there. 

“Rose! Rose!” he called out, “‘ where are you ?” 

Rose came running in from the next room. 

“Oh, you are awake at last, Tom,’ she said. ‘ Will you have 
a cup of tea?” 

“T think so; I—- By Jove, I’m awfully ill, and I can hardly 
open my eyes.” 

“T don’t wonder at it,’ said Rose; “it was six o'clock this 
morning when you came home.” 

“Oh, ah, yes! I remember,” said Tom, sitting up and 
looking round the large’ elegantly furnished bedroom, “a 
beastly all-night dress-rehearsal. And I’ve to go down to the 
theatre again to-day, and see that scene. I have to alter the 
situation at the last minute to suit the scene, because the scene 
itself can’t be altered in time.” 

“Was Mr. Smith any better tempered last night?” 

“No; he swears it’s the worst part he ever played, and he's 
sure that it will be a frost; and Miss Brown won't have that 
speech cut out ; she says it’s the only good one she has, and I’m 
sure that it will be goosed, and it comes just at a critical point.” 
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Tom was just going to lie down again till the tea came, when 
a servant came up. 

“Please, sir, Mr. Jones has called, and he says he must see 
you at once.” 

“Qh, bother!” said Tom. “ What's the matter now: Ask 
him to come up.” 





Rose went down, and presently Mr. Jones, the manager of 
the theatre where Johnson’s drama was to be produced on 
Monday evening, came in. 
“« Sorry to worry you, old fellow,” said Jones, “ but it’s serious. 
Everybody who saw the dress-rehearsal last night says the fifth 
act will settle the play. You must end it in the fourth.” 
“What!” yelled Tom, pressing his hands to his splitting 
head ; ‘cut out the last act? It can’t be done. A year has to 


elapse between Acts 4 and 5.” 
“Oh, you can get over that. At any rate, it will have to be 
done.” 


“T won't do it,” shrieked Tom; “I won’t. I'd sooner throw 
the confounded play in the fire. Why, it’s ridiculous. Look 


here, Mr. Jones; I’m the author, and I’m responsible. You’il | 
either play my play as I've written it, or you won't play it | 
at all.” 


Tom had worked himself up into a violent rage, and the 
manager tried to calm him. 

“Don’t be a fool, Johnson,” he said; “think it over and 
come down to my house. Smith” ‘that was the leading man 
‘‘will be there, and Robinson” 
talk it over quietly. I must go now. I must call on Miss 
Blank and see if she can play Mary Walters to-morrow night.” 

“Miss Blank? Why, Miss Dash is going to play it.” 

“What, haven’t you heard? She was thrown out of her cab 
going home from the rehearsal last night, and won't be able to- 


the stage manager), “and we'll 


a 


play for a month.” 
Tom groaned and flung himself back on the pillow. 
“Everything in the play depends on Mary Walters,” he said,. 
“and you're going to have it played at twelve hours’ notice by 
a girl who’s never seen a line of the part yet.” 
“‘ What are we to do: 
“‘T don’t know,” groaned Johnson, “I'll come round presently. 
I believe this play will drive me mad.” 
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An hour later Tom was going downstairs growling and groan- 


ing to himself, when Rose came out of her boudoir. 
“Going out, Tom? Why, you haven’t had your breakfast.” 
“T can’t eat a morsel,” said Tom. “I’m done up, Rose. 
I wish [’d been at Jericho before I became a dramatic 
author.” 


* * * * 

Monday night came, and Tom, in a state of high fever brought 
on by overwork and anxiety and late hours, walked up and 
down outside the theatre, trying to sum up courage to goin. He 
had cut out the last act; he had given Miss Blank one hurried 
rehearsal ; he had quarrelled with the leading villain, who had 
told him before the whole company that the play was rot; he 
had gone home ina vile temper, and made Rose cry her eyes 
out ; and now, in a state bordering on delirious fever, he was 
awaiting the verdict on a play which had cost him months of 
anxious thought, and on which the management had expended 
. thousands of pounds. 

“Tf it’s a failure [ll never write again,’ groaned Tom. 

Just then a man came hurriedly out of the stage door. 

“Curtain up yet?” asked Tom, nervously. 

“No, sir; there’s something gone wrong with the scene in the 
first act, and the mechanical change won't work through it. I’m 
just going out to see if I can find Mr.——. They say it'll be 
half an hour before it will be put right.” 

Tom rushed into the theatre. As he went upon the 
stage he could hear the audience stamping and shouting. It 
was then five minutes past thetime the curtain should have gone 
up. 

Everybody was bustling about, and there was evidently some- 
thing wrong. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the stage manager, coming up to Tom 
and trying to ease his mind. “It’s not so bad as we thought. 
We'll ring up directly. We can get it right, I daresay, while 
the first scene is playing. If not, | must come on and explain 
there’s been an accident.” 

Tom groaned and rushed out into the street again. ‘ Oh, 
my poor play, my poor play,’ he cried, “it’s damned before 


it’s begun.” 
* * * id * 


An hour and a half later, Tom, pale, shivering, clutching his 
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hands together in nervons excitement, crept into the back of 
the pit. The third act was just beginning. There was a very 
powerful scene in this act. Tom had built upon its making a 
great impression on the audience. 

The villain suddenly appears at a window, and while another 
villain is writing a letter, shoots him, and the unfinished letter 
is left on the table and found by the hero, who rushes in and 
reads the plot against his happiness. 

The villain has to cautiously open the window. He does so 
after struggling with it for five minutes, and making a noise 


which could be heard all over the house, but of which the other 
villain takes no notice. 
“He has not heard me,’ 
“He must be jolly deaf then,” says a boy in the gallery, and 
the house titters. 


’ 


says the villain. 


The perspiration bursts from every pore of Tom’s skin. His 
situation is going wrong. 

But the house is hushed immediately. There is no fairer 
audience in the world than that which assembles in a London 
theatre on the first night. 

But it is only a human audience, and so when, as the villain 
crept in at the window and was just advancing on his victim, the 
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looking-glass, real, fastened on the scene, came down with a 
crash, and the victim, following his author, exclaimed, “ No 
sound disturbs the silence of the night,’’ there was a roar. 

The situation was going fast. It went utterly when the 
villain, disconcerted, as well he might be, in creeping up behind 
the victim’s chair caught his foot ayainst a platform {intended 
to draw the table off for a change of scene, and fell sprawling, 
his pistol going off between his unconscious victim’s feet. 

With the roars of irresistible laughter which followed this 





final catastrophe ringing in his ears, Tom Johnson rushed from 
the theatre to the Thames Embankment. 

“Itisruin. Itis disgrace,” he cried. “Ican never survive 
it. Curse the hour when I gave myself up to this life of con- 
stant harass, annoyance, and disappointment! How can I read 
the awful things that will be said of me in the papers to-morrow ! 
How can I meet my friends and listen to their condolences! 
How can I ever enter a theatre again! No, I will not live to 
die in a lunatic asylum. I will end it all in the peaceful river.” 

Tom leapt upon the parapet and was about to make the fatal 
plunge, when he heard a sweet silvery voice behind him. 

It was the China Fairy’s. 
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** Fle coude songes make, and well endite.” 


(sEOPFFREY CHAUCEE 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAREN POR ‘“' THE THEATRE ' 
BY BARRAUD, LONDON AND LIVERPOO! 
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With a frantic cry Tom turned to her. “Can you grant 
me another wish?” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then make me a clerk in the City again, and at once.” 

* * * * 

“Tom,” 

It was Rose’s voice. 

Tom woke up with a start. 

“‘Breakfast’s ready, dear, and it’s nine o'clock. Aren’t you 
going to get up?” 

Tom shouted for joy. He was a clerk again, and it was 
Sunday morning, the happy day of peace and rest at home 
with his dear contented little wife. 

Oh! what a happy Sunday it was. _How snug and comfort- 
able the little sitting-room looked. And after breakfast, when 
he sat down and read in the Sunday paper an awful “slate” of 
Mr. Three Starrs’ new play, he felt a great weight lifted from 
his heart, and he exclaimed, “ Thank heaven I’m not a dramatist, 
but only a happy City clerk, with just enough to live on, and 
only one master!” And he never wanted to be a dramatist 
again as long as he lived. 


PP SSSSBOSSOBOCOH® — 


The series of Wednesday matinées arranged by the energetic lessee of 
the Haymarket commenced on December 5 with the revival of “‘ Masks 
and Faces,” that excellent comedy by Charles Reade and Tom ‘Taylor. ' 
Of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s performance as Peg Woffington there is no 
occasion to speak, this talented actress having made the vé/e for a long 
time almost her own. Mr. Beerbohm Tree appeared for the first time 
as Triplet, and won golden opinions. As is usual with Mr. Tree on his 
assuming a fresh character, he was nervous, and this may have accounted 
for his giving us less of the humour of the unfortunate but kindly and 
gentle poet, dramatist, and painter. On his playing the part a second time, 
on the 12th, there was much more lightness, and it was a remarkably fine 
and intellectual performance. Mrs. Tree was a most charming Mabel 
Vane, so true and tender, and Mr. Macklin was very good as Ernest Vane. 
Mr. Charles Brookfield was rather too courtly a Sir Charles Pomander. 
That sound old actor Mr. Vollaire was excellent as Colley Cibber, and 
Miss Aubrey was a handsome jealous Kitty Clive. The Quin of Mr. 
Charles Allan, and Svaper of Mr. F. Harrison, left nothing to be desired, 
but Mr. Kemble emphasi-ed the venom of Snarl rather strongly. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIII. E 
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Kittie Southwell’s Conspiracy. 


By HOWARD PAUL. 


: > HE fair sex 
from time 
immemoria, 
has been 
accused of 
quite mono- 

polising that compound 

of love and hate,. of 

folly and fury —that 

Lear of passions, the 

weak mad dupe of his 

own creations — Jea- 

lousy. On behalf of 

} the charming _sister- 

hood I fling back the 

charge on their accu- 

sers, for the lordly sex 

it is who as often yield to the “ green-eyed monster” loyal and 

ready obedience. If you doubt the truth of this position glance 
at the following historiette. 

A bright little creature was Kittie Southwell—a charming, 
beautiful riddle. She was a blonde, with a mild, tender, Lucy- 
Ashton-ish sort of face, and was so winsome and attractive, I 
would defy flesh and blood to, withstand. And yet this angel 
in form and feature was really as dashing, daring, care-for- 
nought a will-o’-the-wisp as ever took heart by stratagem or 
carried it by storm. She was politic, however, seldom showing 
both sides of her character to the same persons. Her teachers 
praised her as a pattern of studiousness, while her girl friends 
adored her as the incarnation of fun and frolic, who led them 


into the merriest escapades and as triumphantly brought them 
out. 
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On leaving school at Clifton, Kittie spent a few months with 
a friend in London, where she met her destiny. Desiring to 
have her portrait painted, a young artist of promise was selected 
by her friends. Shefound him quite her idea of a votary of his 
art; his lightest words, the tones of his voice, disclosed an 
ardent temperament, and when he conversed, wit, logic, and 
fire were welded together’ in glowing periods. Taken for all 
in all, he was a man destined to make his mark in the world. 

Kittie soon saw, by woman’s marvellous intuition, that Mr. 
John Richmond was in love, and with her own sweet self, but 
she was a well-disciplined girl, and watched over her heart. She 
liked the young artist passing well, and thought him clever, but 
in regarding his character she had one fear. It was, that his 
devotion to painting arose not from a sincere love for art, but 
from an overweening personal ambition, that passion which the 
world has christened with a glorious name, but which is fre- 
quently but an intense and concentrated egoism. So she did 
not yield to woman’s amiable weakness and love because 
she was beloved ; did not let gratitude lead her blindfold to the 
altar. I know I should put on gloves while handling this dear 
pet fault of the sex. But, my dear girls, pray bring your every- 
day tenderness, your patient, fond, self-sacrificing love, and 
then place man’s holiday admiration, his exacting, doubting 
affection, in the opposite scale, and see in what hurricane 
haste they will go up. Thank a man for reading you his latest 
essay, for writing an acrostic on your name, for saying you 
are surprisingly like the photos of a reigning beauty, but never 
for the honour of his preference. Be grateful to him for the 
offer of his ouchoir to hem, or his gloves to mend, but never for 
that of his heart and hand. In love matters, fling away gratitude, 
it is but a charity-girl sort of a virtue at the best. 

It was, finally, in no hour of triumph that Kittie Southwell 
felt all the sweet waters of her heart gushing tumultuously 
toward him who loved her. She had accompanied him to a 
picture-gallery, where a painting on which he had expended 
much thought was being exhibited. There was present an 
artist of distinction, who, passing before Richmond’s picture, 
bestowed upon it a compliment and then criticised it with 
severity. Kittie attentively watched the face of her lover— 
flushes passed over his brow, but he silently drank in every word 
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uttered by his critic. When the ordeal was over, Richmond 
left her side, approached the artist, introduced himself, 
and expressed his gratitude for the valuable, though painful 
lesson. Kittie was not given to weeping, but when her lover 
rejoined her she was in tears, and she pledged him her dear 
little hand that very night. 

Kittie left for home soon after. I saw, almost as soon as we 
met, that she loved—that woman’s destiny had floated out of 
heaven and hung over her life, a cloud of purple and gold. 
You should have seen their letters; they were tender, delicate, 
impassioned. There was one thing I observed—Kittie had 
evidently not shown her lover the rompish, playful side of her 
character. Woman, when first in love, seldom deals in ferszflage. 
She really makes a serious matter of that which is, at best, but 
a “ divine comedy.” 

A few months of the engagement had passed, when a sister of 
Richmond’s visited London. He had not seen her for some 
years ; meanwhile she had danced up from childhood, and was 
now just poising herselfon the threshold of seventeen, a spirited, 
beautiful brunette. Richmond tried in vain to tame her; she 
would play pranks, in her “airy fairy way,’ and her mentor 
ended at last by falling in with her blithesome moods. 

Richmond had never written to Kittie of his sister Marie, but 
he told the latter all about Kittie. He enlarged much on the 
confidence of his lady-love. “Don’t you think it strange,” 
he remarked, “ that she never expresses a doubt of my fidelity, 
though she knows that I meet hosts of charming girls who 
would not care to look farther than—the brother of so fine a 
girl as you, Marie?’ “Ah, but has that modest brother of 
mine ever intimated to her his knowledge of those dangerous 
sirens?” ‘No, Marie.” “Then she has not had cause for distrust; 
give her a peg to hang a doubt upon, and she'll promptly do so— 
all girls are alike.” Just then she caught a glimpse of her radiant 
face in the glass opposite, and, clapping her hands, cried out, 
““T have it! - You say she does not know you have a sister. 
Well, write her a description of me! Don’t go so far as to 
pretend you are in /ove, but tell her all about the jolly life we 
live as master and pupil; and if she doesn’t exhibit jealousy— 
if your angel don’t show the woman, I’ll—be a pink of propriety 
for a whole fortnight !” 
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And so they put their wicked heads together, and the next 
post bore Kittie Southwell the following from her faithful 
lover :— 

‘Dearest Kittie,— Your sweet letter has looked me reproachfully 
in the face for some days. I have no excuse to offer for my silence 
that will satisfy myself, and so it might not you. But you will 
find one for me in your heart, will you not, dearest? Ihave to 
tell you of a charming pupil of mine, first premising that you 
must not be jealous; there is nothing in the world so disagree- 
able as a jealous woman. You really should see ‘our Marie,’ 
for so every one calls her. She is the most amusing little 
mélange you can imagine of the artless impulses and untamed 
spirits of the child, and the budding affection and harmless 
coquetries of the girl. I believe she has sentiment, and I know 
she has feeling; but her dominant spirit is mzrth. Her 
presence is the soul of joyousness; she dances as though her 
feet had unseen wings. And then her laugh—it is the silvery 
gush of gladness. Her face is classical in its contour, and her 
eyes, one moment, you would declare, were of the softest hazel, 
and the next, as black as night. As to her manner, she has, it 
must be confessed, a little too much zaivefé. But she is young 
and has never known a sorrow. I regard her innocent breaches 
of decorum with leniency. For instance, while giving her a 
lesson this morning, she said with a smile, ‘I did not 
think I should like you half so well when I first saw you. I 
find we are strangely sympathetic.’ Kittie, I really felt called 
upon to kiss her hand. She only laughed, dearest. I 
don’t believe she thinks seriously of me, for she knows I have 
only a moderate income, and her face should win her a 
fortune. 

““ Marie is teaching me waltzing. I know you will be pleased 
to hear I am making progress in this accomplishment. Were 
you a silly girl, now, I should fear your pouting over this, but 
I always fancy you my partner—that it is your dear form I am 
whirling about in the delirium of the waltz. 

“TI have never told her of our engagement. I fear the 
madcap could not keep it to herself, and love is something far 
too delicate to be chattered about hither and thither. 

‘Forgive my short letter ; Marie is waiting for me to accom- 
pany her to a concert. There is nothing in which | have greater 
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faith than in your faith and goodness; they constitute a little 
Paradise, of which I am the sole owner. Adieu, love. “R.” 


KITTIE SOUTHWELL’S REPLY. 


“Dear Jack,—I was delighted with your letter. It disclosed 
a remarkable coincidence. But I must explain. Well, there 
lately arrived at Sweetbriar Cottage, Lieutenant Mortimer Lacy, 
who is in the Lancers, my own cousin, and a splendid fellow 
too. He has such a faultless form and face, and so imposing an 
air ; and his uniform is so becoming! and he is so tall—I wish a// 
men were tall; it is certainly more natural to look up to them. 
I wish all men were soldiers too; for uniforms are so effective 
in a ballroom. I agree with you that ‘there is nothing in the 
world so disagreeable as jealousy. Some people think it 
shocking for me to waltz with Mortimer, but I smile at their 
old-fashioned notions and away we whirl! 

“Mortimer is a splendid horseman, and we have delightful 
rides together. You were always so fearful my horse would run 
away with me, that it really made a pain of a pleasure. Now 
cousin pays me the compliment of trusting to my horsemanship, 
and allows me even to venture on the most daring exploits. 

“ Mortimer is rich, and says that after he becomes a general 
he shall retire and spend his life enjoying his oftum cum 
dignitate. That sounds like Latin, and means, I suppose, a house 
in town, box at the opera, travelling and giving dinners and 
Jétes. He will be in London in August, and if you call on him, 
and make yourself agreeable, he may prove a patron, though he 
has little taste for the fine arts. I hope you will paint his portrait 
in uniform for us. I believe with you in the sacredness of love. 
I keep our engagement a secret. There is not to me a more 
ridiculous figure than an engaged young lady in the absence of 
her lover. She sits in company with dreamy eyes, puts on a 
lady-abbess look of shocked propriety when asked to waltz, and 
shrinks like a sensitive plant from the innocent kiss of a brother 
or cousin. I believe my manners have been free from this 
school-girlish silliness; for to tell the truth, the gallant 
lieutenant has already laid siege to my heart with inipetuosity. 
I know you will be proud to hear your betrothed has made so 
formidable a conquest. 

“The horses are at the door, and now for a gallop over the 
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downs! Good-bye, dear Jack; I send you a shower of kisses. 


Your loving “ KITTIE.” 


A tolerable idea of a mental chaos had Mr. Jack Richmond 
on reading this epistle. He smiled, but it was “a ghastly 
smile.” In vain he tried to believe Kittie in jest; jealousy 
obscured his perceptions with a thick green cloud. Marie was 
going out for the evening, but he called her back and handed 
her the letter. She laughed over it, and gave it as her opinion 
that his sweetheart was a sensible girl that knew how to take 
and give a joke; and left him with the sisterly advice not to 
make a fool of himself in-his reply. How he profited by it the 
following will show :— 


“Dearest Kittie,—How could you write so terriblea letter? 
Mine was a jest. Marie is my szs¢er. But your letter cannot be 
mere pleasantry ; beneath the sparkling foam is an undercurrent 
of deep meaning. It is as if you are lost to me forever. You 
must have seen that my letter was a jest, but were too happy 
of an opportunity to break those ties which to you are irksome, 
but which bind me to life; those vows, plighted beneath the 
eternal stars, Kittie! I would come to you, but I dare not; the 
place by your side is occupied by another. But three short 
months have passed since, in a delirium of rapture, I first called 
you mine; and now, in an agony of hopeless love, I write» 
you are free ! 

“Oh! my heart is crushed, and my brain whirls! I fear I 
am ill. Yet do not let that give you unhappiness. May love 
and joy and peace enfold you. “em. 


He wrote the above in absolute earnest, and in due time 
received the following :— 


“My Dear Jack,—What a ‘Comedy of Errors’ we have 
been enacting. There was but this difference—you wrote in a 
lover-like way of your szster, while I was romancing altogether ! 
I have no cousin Mortimer, but I manufactured him, regimentals 
and all, out of my own brain. I accepted your letter as a hoax, 
and merely thought to give you a Roland for your Oliver. So 
you see, dear, you have wasted an immense amount of Romeo-ish 
anguish and despair. Nor is that the worst feature of your case. 
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You have doubted me! In arash mood you have flung back my 
plighted faith as a thing of little worth. Now, indeed, is an 
opportunity to display the inborn dignity of woman by proudly 
accepting the freedom you offer. But alas! there is an obstacle 
in the way. It happens, unfortunately, that—/ love you ; that 
it has become quite a habit with me to think of you, and I am 
not tragedy queen enough to punish myself in being revenged 
on you. Come to us and bring ‘our Marie;’ I am impatient to 
meet her, and to have a good jolly laugh over our romance of 
folly. Now and ever thine, “ KITTIE.” 


There, patient reader! Who was the jealous one on this 
occasion ? 


>> bee 


The Christmas Hymn. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


Es 
many AVED by a Christmas Hymn! ‘Tis a tale I can 
\a never forget 

Though I was alone in the world; and she was a 
stranger as yet. 

Saved by the Angels’ Song! embodied in quaint old 
rhyme, 

That rises up to the throne of God at the holy Christmas time. 

Saved from the taint of the world, that tears can never efface, 

Planted firm in the fold of faith, and given the gift of grace. 

And how did it happen? and what did she do? and how did 
it chance to be 

That she left me here still wandering on: while she till eternity 

Will sing the same everlasting song, till age itself grows dim? 

I'll tell you straight how the woman I loved was saved bya 
Chistmas Hymn ! 
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I was a lad and she was a girl in the old cathedral town, 

Whose spire points up to the blue of Heaven in the vale of a 
Wiltshire down ; 

And somehow or other a voice to sing, a voice to pierce and cry 

Was given to lighten the heart of men, and gladden the 
passers-by. 

And they flocked to the choir at Christmas time, forgetting all 
hate and wrong, 

To hear the voice of the chorister boy, and the sob of the 
Christmas song. 

But the girl, who dreamed of the angels then, sat away in the 
aisle apart, 

As the song of Adeste, charged with love, was carried from lips 
to heart. 

And she mused, though little he thought of her, and little she 
dreamed of him, 

“T shall hear that voice till the end of time, and be saved by 
that Christmas Hymn!” 


So the voice and the spirit parted! and apart they drifted away, 

Far off from the aisles and the organ, and the life where sun- 
shine lay, 

Away from the old cathedral, the close and the cloister sod, 

Where the boy sang the songs of the angels: and the maiden 
dreamed of God ! 

Away to the cruel city, to the stones where the pilgrim feet 

Are stained with the sins of ages, are bruised in the hurrying 
street. 

Away to the fierce temptation, that to whitest of garments clings, 

That hardens the heart that is praying, and hushes the voice 
that sings. 

To the mighty! awful city! its terror, its death-bell toll, 

Where Sirens sigh for the spirit! and Demons fight for the 
soul! 


So the lily was crushed in the blossom, and the scent of the rose 
had fled, 

The heart that had trusted broken; the hope that endured lay 
dead. 


Only a lonely woman, who was lost in the crush and the crowd, 
It was only a plaything broken, it was only a fair head bowed ! 
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Merely one helpless creature with a bold man ridden away ; 

Simply a sad-eyed sister who was left by the side of the way! 

Nothing before but danger, and little behind but regret ; 

Was there one in the world to help her? was there one who 
could save her yet? 

Was there one little drop more sorrow to fill the cup to the 
brim 

Well! the door of a church was open, where they chanted the 
Christmas Hymn. 


Was it Fate or Despair that led them that lonely Christmas 
night 

To think once again of the angels, and to live once more in the 
light? 

For he had been wandering also, and his heart was heavy as 
lead, 

Forgotten the grace once granted ; the faith that existed dead! 

Just a touch—then she turned and saw him and followed him 
softly there 

To the altar long neglected, to the lamp in God’s house of 
prayer. 

Was there ever a Christmas welcome by. prodigal surer felt, 

Than the hope sent down by angels as the suppliants humbly 
knelt? 

For the Angel Host rejoices as to Heaven on incense rolls 

The Cry of Repentant Sinners! the Joy of the Pardoned Souls ! 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“TROUBLES.” 


Comedy in one act, by B. W. FINDON. 
First produced at St. George’s Hall, Thursday evening, November 22, 1888. 


Arthur re -- Mr. J. B. WILLOUGHBY. Aunt Deborah... .. Miss LIzzZIE HENDERSON. 
Isaacs .. . . Mr. J. E. ROGERs. May ee - .. Mrs. B. W. FINDON. 
neas Jones .. .. Mr. B. GoppARD. Servant .. .. Miss KATE OVERTON. 
Tom Sellen... .. .. Mr. R. ASLET. 





This very brightly-written little piece was played by the Fore Street 
Elocutionary Society, a body of amateurs that includes amongst its 
members some few possessing great talent. In “Troubles” is told the 
simple story of Arthur Kingsforth, a barrister, who, having utopian ideas 
on politics, neglects his profession, and gets involved in debt through 
befriending working men’s political clubs. His continued absences from 
home and his money troubles, which make him irritable, rather estrange 
his wife from him until the crash comes, and Isaacs, a Jew money-lender, 
is likely to take all their belongings for cash advanced on a bill of sale. 
Aunt Deborah, who, outwardly a stern, uncompromising, and outspoken 
female, has been looked upon as possessing no more heart than a mile- 
stone, comes to their rescue. Under a rough exterior she proves to be a 
genuinely kind old creature ; she clears her nephew of his liabilities in the 
most generous manner, and discomfits Isaacs by recognising him as the 
forger of a cheque which she holds. 

Aunt Deborah was capitally played by Miss Lizzie Henderson; Mrs. 
B. W. Findon was sympathetic as May Kingsford, and Mr. J. E. Rogers 
was clever, if somewhat of the conventional type of stage Jew. 

“Ours,” played on the same night, was fairly acted all round. Murs. 
Findon specially distinguished herself as Mary Netley, and Mr. J. E. Rogers 
as Sergeant Jones. Miss R.G. Le Thitre rendered good assistance as Lady 
Shendryn, and Miss Edith Cole was a handsome winning Blanche Haye. 
Messrs. W. Major, J. B. Willoughby, and H. L. Attrill aided in the success 
of the evening. The stage management was very good. 





“THE ALDERMAN.” 
Modern Comedy in three zante, adapted from the French of MM. BARRIERE and CAPENDU’S 
‘*L’Heritage de M. Plumet,” by JAMES MORTIMER. 
First produced in an evening bill at the Jodrell Theatre, Saturday, November 24, 1888. 


Captain Dolman .. Mr. W. H. PENNINGTON. 
gees ~~ a Mr. MARK KINGHORNE. 
Mr. George Mr. E. M. Rosson. 


Had the cast of “The Alderman ” been the same on its first production 
on the afternoon of April 29 of last year at the Criterion Theatre as it was 


Betty... .. .. .. Miss Nira WYNN. 
Gertrude Temple .. Miss NELLIE LINGARD. 


Alderman sata Mr. France .. .. Mr. FRANK WORTHING. 
Peach .. Mr. HENRY ASHLEY. | Cutts . .. Mr. F. KBIGHLEY. 

Jack Peach .. .. Mr. ROYCE CARLETON. | Eleanor Dolman .. Miss GABRIRLLE GOLDNEY. 

Edward Mo .. Mr. Compton Courts. | Maud Godwin Miss LILIAN MILLWARD. 

Ernest Godwin .. Mr. SIDNEY HARCOURT. | Amy Morgan .. .. Miss ANNIE WHITE. 
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on its reproduction here, the probability is that the play, though possessing 
very considerable merit, would have been heard of no more. But at the 
matinée the author had the valuable aid of Mr. George Barrett in the title- 
role, the perfect acting of Messrs. Brandon Thomas and Julian Cross as 
the two old Crimean heroes was specially praised, and Miss Lydia 
Cowell, Mrs. C. L. Carson, and Miss Minnie Bell were also excellent. 

On Saturday, whether it arose from nervousness or insufficient rehearsal, 
Mr. Henry Ashley, who has hitherto earned a reputation by his quiet 
humour, was, as the alderman, who is so vacillating and easily led, and thus 
becomes the victim for a time of designing relatives, a poor, weak creature, 
whose troubles only excite contempt, and certainly afford but little amuse- 
ment. Mr. Pennington altogether missed a fine opportunity as Captain 
Dolman, though Mr. Mark Kinghorne did some good work as Captain 
Manning. The only actor who really imparted life to the performance 
was Mr. Royce Carleton, who fairly lifted the piece whenever he appeared. 
Of the ladies, Miss Gabrielle Goldney looked handsome and played with 
quiet grace. Miss Nellie Lingard was vivacious and amusing, though not 
juite what Gertrude Temple originally appeared to be—a warm-hearted, 
ingenuous girl—but no doubt the young lady acted according to her 
instructions. Mr. Paul M. Berton was the stage-manager. 


“A WHITE LIE.” 


Comedy in one act, adapted by JAMES MORTIMER from the French of M. H. MEILHAC, 
First produced at the Jodrell Theatre, Saturday, November 24, 1888. 


Sir Geoffrey Grandison Mr. W. H. PENNINGTON. Rose «+ ee ee +e Miss LILIAN MILLWARD. 
Herbert Grandison .. Mr. JOHN TRESAHAR. Mrs. Miller .. .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPs. 


Mr. Mortimer had compassed an excellent adaptation of “ L’Eté de St. 
Martin,” but was unfortunate in the interpreter of the principal cha- 
racter. Sir Geoffrey Grandison is so incensed against his relative Herbert 
for, as the baronet considers, marrying beneath him, that he forbids him 
his house. - Rose, the reputed niece of Mrs. Miller, the housekeeper, pays 
a lengthened visit to her supposed aunt, and makes herself so indispensable 
to Sir Geoffrey by humouring his every wish that he fairly falls in-love 
with, and proposes to, Rose, and then learns that she is the daughter of 
the plebeian “shirtmaker,” who has captivated his nephew. Needless to 
say that his prejudices are overcome, and that the young people are for- 
given. 

The dialogue was charming, and the characters of Sir Geoffrey and 
Rose. excellently. drawn ; but Mr. Pennington, who unfortunately should 
form the centre figure of -the picture, took a completely wrong view of the 
part. Miss Lilian Millward was more successful as Rose, and Mrs. 
Edmund Phelps thoroughly good as Mrs.. Miller. 
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“THE WIDOW WINSOME.” 
Original Play, in three acts, by ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 
First produced, at the Criterion Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, November 27, 1888. 


Frank Blandish .. .. Mr. H. B. Conway. Doctor .. Mr. J. GRAHAME SLEE. 
Captain Dearlove.. .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Dorothea.. .. .. .. Miss KATE RORKE. 
Major Furness .. .. Mr. JOHNSTONE. Lady PriscillaGoshawke MissGERTRUDEKINGs- 
Roland Harefield.. .. Mr. COMPTON CouTTs. TON. 

Jeremy Sowerby, J.P... Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. Betty «- se ee +. Miss LAURA LINDEN. 
Peaceborn .. .. .. Mr. FRED THORNE Lady Lightfoot .. .. Miss FANNY ROBERT- 
Geoffrey Goshawke .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. 


SON. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Calmour’s latest production will in 
no way bear favourable comparison with either his “‘Cupid’s Messenger” 
or his “Amber Heart.” In “The Widow Winsome” we have a Sir Peter 
Teazle and a Tom Jones, a Lady Booby and Sophia, a Narcisse Rameau 
and Mistress Honor, but unfortunately none of these characters under new 
names are anything like so strongly drawn as the originals, and, though 
some cf the dialogue is good, it is not what might have been expected 
from Mr. Calmour. 

Jeremy Sowerby is a choleric old gentleman who will not listen to his 
daughter Dorothea’s love for handsome Frank Blandish, and so shuts his 
doors against the young fellow, and induces the girl to marry Winsome, a 
rich old man. Blandish, never too steady, turns reckless ; he drinks and 
gambles and flirts, and becomes the favourite of all the women, more 
especially of Lady Goshawke, who offers him her hand, which he refuses. 
In the hope of winning him, she has spread the evil reports which have 
been the principal cause of his separation from Dorothea. After two years 
Widow Winsome is at Bath ; there Captain Dearlove, a bashful admirer of 
hers, persuades Blandish to plead his cause for him, which the latter 
consents to do, not knowing that the widow is his former flame. Imme- 
diately on recognising her he feels the awkwardness of his position, and 
so, under the pretence of wishing for a sequel to a play he is writing, he 
asks her to decide whether his supposed hero should listen to the dictates 
of his heart or behave honourably to his friend. Dorothea counsels that he 
should declare his own love, and so he does, and in the moment of their 
reconciliation Deatlove comes upon them. He challenges Blandish, and 
in the duel is disarmed, when Dorothea rushes on as in “Through my 
Heart First,” and—as all the characters have, under some pretext or other, 
been brought to Bramley Copse, the scene of the encounter—Lady 
Goshawke asserts that Blandish has promised her marriage, when a half- 
crazed flute-player, known as Franks, who has maundered through the 
preceding scenes @ /a Narcisse Rameau, confronts her, and proves to be a 
husband whom she supposed to be dead, but whom she had driven out of 
his wits by her conduct. Her maid Betty, who has coquetted with the old 
servant, Peaceborn, throws him over in favour of Roland Harefield, a 
discarded lover of her mistress’s, and Sowerby is accepted by Lady 
Lightfoot, a giddy, gushing thing of forty. 

The first act appeared the strongest, trom the powerful and sympathetic 
acting of Miss Kate Rorke, to whom the author owed much, indeed 
throughout. Mr. H. B. Conway appeared to strive hard, but evidently 
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found the material at his command not sufficienly good to call forth his 
greatest powers—his character was unreal. Mr. William Farren certainly 
did not do all he might as the irascible Jeremy Sowerby, and seemed to 
be very imperfect in his words; and Mr. George Giddens attacked the 
character of Geoffrey Goshawke in but a half-hearted manner, as though 
hardly knowing whether it was intended -for a pathetic or a comic one. 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, had she been a little less hard, would have reached 
very near to perfection as the loving, yet vindictive, Lady Goshawke;; as it 
was, it was a very fine performance indeed. 

The piece was very handsomely mounted, the costumes, by Nathan, 
being much admired for their richness and taste. The author was “called” 
at the close of the performance. 


“BRANTINGHAME HALL.” 


New and Original Drama, in four acts, by W. 8. GILBERT. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, Thursday, November 29, 1888. 


Lady Saxmundham Mrs, GASTON MURRAY. Mr. Paulby .. .. Mr. M. NEWALL. 
Mabel Thursby .. Miss NORREYs. Dick Somers.. .. Mr. CHARLES DODSWORTH. 
Ruth Redmayne.. Miss JULIA NEILSON. Johnvy Barker .. Mr. NIcoL PENTLAND. 
Lord Saxmundham Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. BillCrump .. .. Mr. MONTAGU. 
Hon. Arthur Red- Smithers .. .. Mr. SYDENHAM DIXON. 
mayne.. .. .. Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT. Blueby .._.. .. Mr. FRANK LACY. 
Hon. Alaric Red- Servant toThursby Mr. WARDEN. 
mayne.. .. .. Mr. DUNCAN FLEET. Ralph Crampton.. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
Rev. Noel Ross .. Mr. NORMAN FORBES. Mr. Thursby -- Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON. 
Mr. Parfit .. .. Mr. GILBERT TRENT. 


To any one accustomed to judge of the verdict passed upon a new play 

it must have been evident that by the majority of the audience a feeling 
of keenest regret and disappointment was 

experienced when the curtain fell on 

“Brantinghame Hall.” Mr. Gilbert has 

made for himself so great a name that no 

doubt in this, another serious work, much 

was expected of him; but he appears to 

have been unable to divest him- 

self of that spirit of topsy-turvy- 

dom which afforded so much 

pleasure and amusement in his 

operas, but which in his latest 

p'ay has given us an impossible 

bee ate Remo Pye a — character. His heroine, Ruth 

“jy News -4° Redmayne, the daughter of a 

convict, and brought up on a 

station in Australia, where, as a rule, stockmen.are not too mealy- 
mouthed, is all that is good and beautiful and refined, and her language is 
that of the Puritans. Despite her irritating demureness of speech, she has 
gained the affections of two men—one the Hon. Arthur Redmayne, to 
whom she is married, the other Ralph Crampton, who, not knowing she is 
already .a wife, urges his suit upon her. This is the more offensive to her, 
as she has learnt that he is already a husband, though he has reason to 
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believe that he has been divorced from the abandoned woman who bears 
hisname. The Hon. Arthur is naturally incensed at the insult offered to 
his wife, the men quarrel, and Crampton vows revenge. News arrives that 
Ruth’s husband has inherited great wealth from his godfather, and that he 
must repair to England at once; his father-in-law is lying dangerously ill, 
and Ruth will not leave him, and so, only three weeks married, husband 
and wife part. Between the first and second acts an interval of eighteen 
months is supposed to have elapsed. We are transported to Brantinghame 
Hall, where Lord Saxmundham has been in the greatest pecuniary 
difficulties, the heaviest of these being a mortgage which Crampton holds 
over the property, and which he is about to foreclose. But all the old 
Lord’s troubles appear to be over, for nothing has been heard of his son, 
Arthur Redmayne, whose ship has been lost at sea, and Lord Saxmundham 
is consequently his heir. Just when he is congratulating himself on this 
stroke of good fortune arrives Ruth Redmayne, with her marriage certi- 
ficate and her late husband’s will, by which she inherits everything. His 
lordship, having heard nothing of the marriage, inexpressibly shocked to 
learn that his daughter-in-law is descended from a convict, refuses all aid 
from her, or from his friends, or old family solicitor, all of whom offer to 
advance the amount due. Crampton, however, says that he would not 
allow the mortgage to be transferred to Ruth, but points out a means by 
which Lord Saxmundham shall be freed. He offers himself again to Ruth. 
This seems to goad her to a sudden resolve. In an instant this woman, 
who is so pure, who has expressed such love for her dead husband, 
proceeds at once to dishonour his memory by stating that she was only his 
mistress ; that she has forged the documents that she has brought with 
her; in fact, that she is everything that is bad. How is it possible to 
reconcile this with the character of a woman whose first thought, when 
her husband is given up to her as from the dead, is to offer up a prayer 
of thanksgiving to Heaven? for it was when rendering this on her knees 
that the curtain finally descended, though the fiza/e has since been altered. 

In the first love scene between an Eton boy and his little girl sweetheart 
Mr. Gilbert has given us some of his best work, though even these two 
characters he has caricatured in their second scene. These two parts, by 
the way, were excellently played by Miss Norreys and Mr. Duncan Fleet. 
Miss Julia Neilson gave one the impression of having been over-schooled ; 
she was mechanical, and it was only when she had apparently forgotten her 
lesson, and was her natural self, that this beautiful and sweet-voiced actress 
showed of what she was capable. Mr. Nutcombe Gould played with dignity 
and feeling as the aristocratic but obstinate old peer, and Mrs. Gaston 
Murray was a true and tender wife. Mr. William Herbert was manly and 
warm-hearted as Arthur Redmayne, and Mr. Norman Forbes drew a clever 
and original sketch of the missionary, the Rev Noel Ross; he and Miss 
Neilson were excellent in their one special scene in the third act. Seldom 
has a young actor so completely satisfied every demand made upon him 
as did Mr. Lewis Waller. His was a vindictive, revengeful character as 
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Ralph Crampton, but with the germs of good lying dormant, and most 
thoroughly did he convey this; his hatred and passion were never 
boisterous, but were none the less intense, and there was a touch of deep 
- pathos when “he repented him of the evil” he had done. Mr. Rutland 
Barrington had to fill the vé/e of a good-natured, soft-hearted country 
gentleman, and by his ease and Jonhomie brightened up some occasions that 
were inclined to be too sombre. In “ Brantinghame Hall” there were some 
admirable dialogue, strongly-marked individuality, and flashes of that 
humour of which Mr. Gilbert is so thorough and original a master, but his 
principal character is artificial and unreal, and has spoilt his play. 


“THE DEPUTY REGISTRAR.” 


Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by RALPH LUMLEY and HORACE SEDGER. 
First produced at a matinée at the Criterion Theatre, Friday, December 7, 1888. 


Simkinson .. .. Mr, ALFRED MALTBY. Dobster .. .. .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. 
The Earl of Stoke- Chibling .... .. Mr. ALBERT SIMs. 

pole .. .. .. Mr. HENRY ASHLEY. Mrs. Turbury.. .. Miss HELEN KINNAIRD. 
Cornelius O’Brady Mr. W. H. DENNY. Frederica.. .. .. Miss HELEN FERRERs. 
Augustus Deakin.. Mr. C. BURLEIGH. Cecilia .. .. .. Miss T. ROMA. 
Captain Drawley .. Mr. R. P. SHONE. Gertrude... .. .. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
Crimble .. .. .. Mr. W. Luaa. Jane... .. .. «. Miss MAUD GRAVES. 
Parkins .. .. .. Mr. ROBERT COURTNEIDGE. Stella Pilbeam .. Miss A. HUGHES. 


There was much that was laughable in “The Deputy Registrar,” and 
some really clever writing, but the authors complicated their plot too much, 
and spun it out to three acts, making the third one as noisy as it was super- 
fluous. Still the idea with which they originally started is a sufficiently good 
one not to be lost sight of, and can be well utilised in re-arranging a play 
which in its present form is scarcely acceptable. ‘The Earl of Stokepole is 
an impecunious nobleman with three grown-up daughters, and who is in 
correspondence with a rich widow, Mrs. Turbury, with a view to marriage. 
Staying in the same hotel as the Earl is Cornelius O’Brady, a wild Irishman, 
who is corresponding through a matrimonial paper with Stella Pilbeam, a 
school girl. The Earl gives the Irishman a ticket for a ball, which O’Brady 
attends, using the nobleman’s name; there he gets into a quarrel with 
Captain Drawley, and will have to fight or take a horse-whipping. Rather 
than undergo the risk of either or apologise, the Earl consents to O’Brady 
retaining his fictitious character for some hours. In the meantime 
the widow, who is a strong-minded woman, arrives, is introduced to O’Brady 
as her future lord, and with the help of the “Deputy Registrar” carries him 
off and marries him zo/ens vulens. She refuses to believe his protestations 
that he is not the nobleman, as the marriage certificate in the Earl of 
Stokepole’s name is found in the pocket of the coat which O’Brady is 
wearing, and which is the Earl’s property. The energetic ‘Deputy 
Registrar” fetches Stella Pilbeam from school, and, as she has never seen 
her correspondent, she is led to believe that the Earl is her admirer, and 
he, a poor weak creature with no memory to speak of, allows himself to 
be married to her. Stella Pilbeam has a boyish lover in Augustus Deakin ; he, 
out of mischief, has been using the “Matrimonial Journal,” and has received 
a reply from Frederica, the Earl's eldest daughter, who writes him that she 
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may be recognised by her wearing daffodils, and that he is to do the same. 
So when the “ Deputy Registrar,” who has partaken too freely of every wine 
he can get hold of at the double wedding breakfast, has some daffodils 
stuck in his coat, Frederica takes him for her admirer, and matters are 
further complicated by the fact that Stella is a ward in Chancery, and that 
the tipstaff takes the newly made husband into custody for contempt of 
court. The imbroglio is cleared up by the fact that the term for which the 
“Deputy Registrar” was appointed expired the day before he joined the 
respective parties together, and therefore the marriages were illegal; in 
support of which the authors on the programme quoted two Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The honours of the afternoon fell to Mr. Alfred Maltby, who was 
most amusing in the title-7é/e, but Mr. Henry Ashley lacked humour, and 
Mr. Denny was too noisy and boisterous. Miss Helen Kinnaird entered 
into the spirit of the rather overdrawn character of Mrs. Turbury, and Miss 
Annie Hughes was fresh and bright as the almost childish boarding school 
miss. The characters of the Earl’s daughters were well represented. 


“THE DUCHESS OF BAYSWATER AND CO.” 


New Comedietta, by M. A. HEATHCOTE. 
Produced for the first time at he Haymarket Theatre, December 8, 1888. 


‘The Duke of Bays- Jenkins .. .. .. Mr. RopB HARWOOD. 
water .... .. Mr. CHARLES BROOKFIELD. The Duchess of 

Sir Jeremy Jobs .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. Bayswater .. . Miss ROSE LECLERCQ. 

Caryl Stubbs .. .. Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. Kathleen Jobs .. Miss ANGELA CUDMORE. 


This is an amusing skit on the disposition which members of the 
“upper ten” have of late shown to embark in trade. Kathleen Jobs, the 
daughter of a gentleman who fancies he is subject to all sorts of illnesses, 
has a lover in Caryl Stubbs, but to whom her father objects in consequence 
of the paternal Stubbs having made his fortune in tinned meats. The 
baronet is something of a tuft-hunter, and when he finds that the Duke of 
Bayswater pays attention to Kathleen, thinks it will be a capital match for 
her, but is soon disillusioned when he discovers that the Duke and his mother 
are universal providers, and push their goods in the most persistent 
manner—pressing on him every conceivable article under the sun, so that 
they disgust him, and he consents to Kathleen’s marriage with the plebeian 
Stubbs, who has no occupation. The trifle was capitally played, Miss 
Rose Leclercq and Mr. Charles Brookfield reproducing to the life the 
keen business-like manners of the pushing counter-woman and the sharp 
ready traveller. Mr. Charles Allan was most amusing as the nervous, 
irritable fancied sick man, who has a draught for every hour in the day, 
and Mr. Frederick Harrison and Miss Cudmore were excellent as the 
lovers. ‘Captain Swift” reached its rooth performance on December 8 ; 
it has taken a complete hold on the public from the well-sustained 
interest of the story, and the perfection of the cast. “ House full” is the 
nightly announcement. 


CreciL Howarp. 


NEW SERIES.—VOI.. XIII. F 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


“The Love that Kills,” Jocelyn Brandon’s adaptation of Alphonse 
Daudet’s exquisite play “ L’Arlesienne,” was revived for a series of 
matinées at the Princess’s, commencing November 26. Miss Sophie Eyre, 
Mr. Lawrence Cautley, Mr. Julian Cross, and Mr. Glen Wynn resumed 
the characters they appeared in when the piece was played at the Prince 
of Wales’s, in June last, and were all warmly applauded. Miss Enid Leslie 
was the new Jacques, the half-witted boy, and succeeded in a very artistic and 
sympathetic manner in conveying the struggle of the awakening intellect in 
the little neglected, almost unloved creature. Miss Nellie Navette, as 
L’Arlesienne, looked the beautiful dangerous creature she should represent, 
and her dancing of the Farandole gained her an emphatic encore. Miss Grace 
Hawthorne, but for a little artificiality in her manner, was a tender Vivette. 
Bizet’s beautiful music was well rendered by an increased orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Michael Conolly. 


On Saturday, December 1, 1888, the new Grand Theatre, Islington, 
opened its doors’ to the public with the revival of “The Still Alarm.” 
Built on the site of the old structure, Mr. F. Matcham, the architect of both 
houses, has even improved on the designs of the ene that was destroyed 
by fire in December last. Calculated to hold some 3,000 persons, par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the comfort of the occupants of the 
pit and gallery, the space allowed being ample; a better view of the stage 
is also obtained from all parts of the house, from a broad lyre shape being 
utilised instead of the usual horse-shoe. It having been discovered that 
iron coated with .concrete effectually resisted the action of the flames, this 
plan has been everywhere adopted where feasible in the new building.. The 
proscenium consists of a frame of polished marble, in the corners of 
it golden shields, and above it three panels of classic groups repre- 
senting the drama, music, and dancing. The decorations. of the house 
are in the Louis XV. Renaissance style ; the prevailing tints employed are 
pale green, terracotta, and cream, with richly gilt mouldings. Electric 
lights in ground globes resembling large pearls stud the front of the 
balconies and the ceiling, which is a very handsome one of stained glass and 
panels, bearing the ‘names of celebrated dramatists, &c. The orna- 
mentations have been carried out in the best taste by Messrs. Campbell, 
Smith, and Company, and the Plastic Decoration Company. The uphol- 
stery is of crimson velvet, as is also the curtain ; the act drop, painted by 
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Mr. Richard Douglass, represents somewhat heavily Actzon fleeing from 
Diana. The entrances and exits are excellently arranged, the foyer is hand- 
somely proportioned, the staircases wide. Behind the footlights every atten- 
tion has been paid to the comfort of the actors and actresses, a nice green- 
room and well-arranged dressing-rooms have been provided, and the 
stage is a remarkably fine and convenient one. Mr. Wilmot must be con- 
gratulated on the possession of a valuable property, which, thanks to the 
aid of his untiring and zealous assistant, Mr. H. A. Freeman, has so rapidly 
been completed. After ‘‘ The Still Alarm,” which was favourably received 
for seven nights, Miss Kate Vaughan and her comedy company occupied 
the house, which was then closed for rehearsals of Mr. Geoffrey Thorn’s 
fourth pantomime here, and which he has entitled “‘ Sweet Cinderella, or 
Harlequin, the Prince and the Lass, and the Slipper of Glass,” and in 
which Miss Dot Mario fills the title-ré/e. 





Of all tenors, of the past and present generations, John Sims Reeves has 
acquired and maintained the greatest reputation. Born at Shooter’s Hill, 
October 21, 1822, at a very early age the excellence of his voice was 
recognised by his father, himself a musician of no mean talent. When 
only fourteen years old, the younger Reeves filled the post of organist and 
choirmaster at North Cray, could play the violin, oboe, &c., and had 
studied harmony and counterpoint under H. Calcott, and the piano under 
John Cramer. It was at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Theatre, in 1839, under 
the name of “‘ Mr. Johnson,” that Mr. Sims Reeves made his début as the 
Gipsy Boy in “ Guy Mannering,” his voice then being pronounced a 
baritone. He then came to London, and sang at the Grecian Theatre, and 
took lessons from Hobbs and T. Cook, and, as a proof of his successful 
training as a tenor, made a decided hit as the First Warrior in “King 
Arthur ;” his song “‘ Come if you dare” has remained to this day peculiarly 
his own. ‘Two seasons at Drury Lane followed, and in 1843 he went to 
Paris and studied under Bordogni, and subsequently at Milan, under 
Mazzucato. Sims Reeves made his Italian début at La Scala in 1845 as 
Edgardo in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and created a /urore, and afterwards 
visited Venice and towns in North Italy, and was everywhere enthusiastically 
received. In December, 1847, he appeared as Edgardo at Drury Lane, 
under the Jate M. Jullien’s management ; in 1848, as Carlo in “ Linda di 
Chamouni” at the Italian Opera House, under Lumley. In 1849, he 
created the wildest enthusiasm in Dublin, and in 1850, at Her Majesty’s in 
“ Ernani,” and the following year took Paris by storm at the Theatre des 
Italiens, and in 1864 his Faust gained him a perfect ovation. But years 
previous to this, as far back as 1848, Mr. Sims Reeves became an idol of 
the public as one of our best exponents of oratorio in ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” 
and even enhanced his reputation subsequently by his successive triumphs 
in “Eli,” the “ Messiah,” &c. Mr. Sims Reeves’ Thaddeus in the “‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl,’ Macheath in the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,” and Tom Tug in the 
“Waterman,” are unapproachable, and as a ballad singer he is unrivalled. 
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That time has dealt so kindly with his voice is perhaps owing to the fact 
that he has never forced or made use of it when he felt himself the least 


unequal to the effort. Mr. Sims Reeves in 1850 married Miss Lucombe, 
a famous soprano. 


Miss Wallis (Mrs. Lancaster) made her first appearance in 1872, a little 
more than fifteen years ago, at the Standard Theatre on the occasion of 
Mr. Creswick’s benefit, he playing the part of Claude Melnotte to her 
Pauline Deschapelles, a character that she undertook at three days’ notice, 
and at which time the subject of our portrait was but sixteen years old. 
In the following October, however, her regular dramatic career commenced, 
when Rosalind (“As You Like It”), Marguerite de Mountcalm (“ Mount- 
calm”), Mildred Vaughan (‘“‘ Amos Clarke”), and her then great success as 
Elizabeth (‘‘ Cromwell”), formed her ré/ertoire, to which was to be added 
in February, 1873, Marguerite, when “Faust and Marguerite” was produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, by Mr. John Knowles. In the same 
year Miss Wallis achieved a triumph by her impersonation of Cleopatra at 
Drury Lane, and her Juliet was also greatly admired and lauded. After a 
provincial tour, during which she became a great favourite, the young 
actress fairly took the hearts of the enthusiastic Irish by storm in Dublin 
and Belfast, in both of which towns the horses were taken from her 
carriage, and she was drawn to her hotel by her ardent admirers, and even 
the more phlegmatic Scotchmen subsequently paid her a like compliment. 
An engagement at Drury Lane followed, to play lead as Amy Robsart in 
the drama of that name, Edith Plantagenet in “Richard Coeur de 
Lion,” Mrs. Ford in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and she herself 
arranged an acting version of “ Cymbeline,” playing Imogen with marked 
success. In 1874 Ireland was revisited, in 1876 Scotland, and on August 17 
of that year Miss Wallis became Mrs. Lancaster and the wife of the 
proprietor of the handsome Shaftesbury Theatre. Her re-appearance at 
Manchester in the following year was hailed with delight, and in the season 
of 1878 she made a most favourable impression as Hermione in “The 
Winter’s Tale,” as Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Imogen. In con- 
junction with Mr. Barry Sullivan and Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Wallis took her 
acknowledged position in the inauguration of the Shakespeare memorial 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and also rendered her valuable aid for Mr. Charles 
Calvert’s benefit, and iater for that of Mr. Tom Chambers, with Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, and Mr. Barry Sullivan. Among Miss 
Wallis’s most notable characters must be specially mentioned that of Ninon 
in W. G, Wills’s play of that name, produced at the Adelphi, February, 
1880, and her Adrienne Lecouvreur, which was considered one of the best 
ever seen on the English boards. The talented actress also prepared 
a stage version of ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” in which she appeared as 
Isabella. In addition to these characters unstinted praise has been awarded 
to;her for her conception of Lady Macbeth, Constance in “The Love 
Chase,” Lady Teazle, Parthenia in “Ingomar,” and Bianca in “ Fazio.” 
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Of Miss Wallis’s latest performances at the beautiful theatre in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, which Mr. Lancaster has erected, there is no occasion to 
speak—they having been so recently and favourably noticed. 


The Christmas number of the “Penny Illustrated Paper” is certainly one 
of the best appearing at this season. It contains some excellent stories by 
G. R. Sims, George Manville Fenn, Mr. Aglen Dowty, Richard Henry and 
John Latey, jun., Howard Paul, &c., besides verses by Byron Webber, 
William Mackay, and H. Chance Newton, the latter relating to the pretty 
coloured supplement ‘Come under the Mistletoe.” The number is 
profusely and well illustrated. 


The vignettes of the different authors appearing in this month’s number 
are taken from photographs, permission for which has been kindly given by 
Messrs. Barraud (Wilson Barrett), Walery (Burnand), Samuel A. Walker 
(Pettitt), the Stereoscopic Company (G. R. Sims), and Vandyke (Little 
Austin). 


Mr. Henry Irving isso well-known to, and admired and respected by the 
public that a recently taken portrait of him cannot but be acceptable. 
The biographical sketch by Austin Brereton of this great actor and 
manager is so full and accurate as to be the best book of reference on the 
subject of Mr. Irving’s life and career. Suffice it to say that Mr. John 
Henry Brodribb Irving was born at Keinton, near Glastonbury, on February 
6, 1838, and made his first appearance on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sunderland, on September 29, 1856, and within two anda half working 
years from that date had piayed four hundred and twenty-eight recorded 
characters. His successes in America, his world-wide reputation gained at 
the Lyceum, are familiar as “household words,” and London is now look- 
ing forward with the keenest interest to his next revival, “ Macbeth,” on 
December 29, at the theatre over which he has for years so ably reigned. 


The arrangements for the Christmas season at the various theatres are as 
follows :—At the Adelphi we have “ The Silver Falls,” the new drama by 
Sims and Pettitt. At the Alhambra a new and exquisite ballet, ‘ Irene,” 
with the usual attractions. At the Avenue “ Nadgy” still holds her own 
with undiminished success. The Comedy will probably run “ Uncles and 
Aunts” for months to come. The Court, besides continuing that most 
amusing piece “‘ Mamma,” gives afternoon performances of the fairy tale 
of “Goody Two Shoes,” acted by clever children. At Drury Lane, Mr. 
Augustus Harris hopes to surpass all former spectacles with his pantomime 
of “The Babes in the Wood.” The Haymarket may well rest satisfied 
with “Captain Swift,” which fills the house nightly ; but on Wednesdays 
matinées of special interest are being given. “Faust up to Date,” written 
up and strengthened, is still an immense attraction at the Gaiety. The 
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Grand, one of our prettiest and most comfortable theatres, produces 
Geoffrey Thorn’s pantomime “Sweet Cinderella.” Mr. Mansfield com- 
mences his season at the Globe with “ Prince Karl,” and in the afternoons 
“ Alice in Wonderland” is to be played with an exceptionally strong cast. 
The new Lyric Theatre will be an object of admiration to thousands for its 
elegance, beauty, and comfort, and there the ever fresh “ Dorothy” finds a 
home. The Opera Comique is well contented with the patronage bestowed 
on “Carina,” and so continues it in the bill. The Prince of Wales’s, after 
being redecorated, reopens with Planquette’s ‘‘ Paul Jones,” which has 
been so well received in the country. Pettitt’s drama “‘ Hands Across the 
Sea” has hit the public taste at the Princess’s, and will remain in the 
evening bill. At the Shaftesbury, Miss Wallis will continue to appear in 
“The Lady of Lyons,” pending the production of the new play that is 
being written forher. ‘“ Brantinghame Hall” will continue to tempt admirers 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s work at the St. James’s. Mr. J. L. Toole will 
return to his own theatre with the successful and laughter-provoking 
“Don.” “Joseph’s Sweetheart” will for the present be the attraction at 
the Vaudeville, but a new play by Mr. Robert Buchanan is in rehearsal. 


‘“‘ Atalanta” goes so well at the Strand that there will be no change, and 
Covent Garden will be occupied by Hengler’s Circus. 


Miss Kate Vaughan appeared for six nights at the Grand Theatre in 
“Love and Honour,” and as Raymonde de Montaglier exhibited a strength 
and fervour in her acting that was quite unexpected ; her performance was 
excellent. Miss Vaughan was well supported by Mr. H. J. Lethcourt, 
Mr. Campbell Bradley, and Miss Gracie Noble, a very clever child actress. 


I hope readers of ‘THE THEATRE will not forget that the dinner given 
by Miss Edith Woodworth and Mr. J. L. Toole to poor children will 
come off at the Victoria Hall, Old Victoria Theatre, across Waterloo 
Bridge, at mid-day on Christmas Eve, and that any toys, fruit, or sweeties 
for the little ones sent to that address will be most gratefully received. 


The new ballet, “ Irene,” at the Alhambra, surpasses, for the charm of 
its music, the splendour of the scenery and dresses, and the perfection of 


the dancers, any previous production. It will be treated of more fully 
next month. 


TO LEWIS CARROLL. 
A nursery magician took 
All little children by the hand, 
And led them laughing through the book, 
Where Alice walks in Wonderland. 


Ours is the task, with elfin dance 
And song, to give to childhood’s gaze 
That Wonderland ; and should it chance 


To win a smile be thine the praise. 
Christmas, 1886, H. S. C, 


The above were the verses written by Mr. Savile Clarke, and dedicatory 
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of his play, ‘* Alice in Wonderland,” founded on Mr. Lewis Carroll’s work. 
It was such a success two years ago that there is little doubt it will prove 
as acceptable at the Globe Theatre, where it is to be played of an afternoon 
from Boxing Day. Though in the main the book will be the same, some 
fresh songs and touches have been introduced to render it, if possible, even 
more fascinating and attractive. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from November 
19 to December 8, 1888 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 


Nov. 21.* “Le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie,” by M. Pailleron. French Plays, 
Royalty. 
» 24. “The Alderman,” modern comedy, in three acts, by James 
Mortimer, adapted from the French of Barritre and Capendu. 
Jodrell Theatre. 
» 24. “A White Lie,” one-act comedy, by James Mortimer, adapted 
from the French of M. Meilhac. Jodrell Theatre. 
“The Bo’sun’s Mate,” written by Walter Browne, music by 
Alfred J. Caldicott. St. George’s Hall. 
“ The Love that Kills,” three-act adaptation, by Jocelyn Brandon, 
of Alphonse Daudet’s “ L’Arlesienne.” Matinée. Princess’s. 
» 27. “Widow Winsome,” original play, in three acts, by Alfred C. 
Calmour. Matinée. Criterion. 
» 29. “ Brantinghame Hall,” new and original drama, in four acts, by 
W. S. Gilbert. St. James’s. 
» 29. ‘ Roger-la-Honte, or Jean the Disgraced,” English version, by 
Robert Buchanan, of the French play by Jules Mary and 
George Grisier ; drama, in five acts (for copyright purposes). 
Elephant and Castle. 


“ The. Still Alarm,” drama, in four acts, by Joseph Arthur 
Grand. 


“Fennel,” romantic play, in one act, adapted from the French 
“Le Luthier de Crémone ” of Francois Coppée, by Jerome K. 
Jerome. Comedy. 
» 3 “Niniche,” three-act comedy (with songs by MM. Hennequin 
and Milland). French Plays, Royalty. 
»  3-* “A Husband in Clover,” one-act farce, by Herman C.Merivale \ 
Shaftesbury. 
» 5." “Masks and Faces,” comedy, by Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor. Matinée. Haymarket. 
“ Another Elopement,” comedy, in two acts, by Frederick de 
Lara. Ladbroke Hall. 
» 7 The Deputy Registrar,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Ralph 
Lumley and Horace Sedger. Matinée. 





Dec. 1.* 


1.* 


Criterion. 
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7. “Only a Dream,” an idyll, in.one act, by Jocelyn Brandon. 
Matinée. Criterion. 

8. “The Duchess of Bayswater and Co.,” new comedietta, by 
A. M. Heathcote. Haymarket. 

10.* “ Love and Honour,” drama, in three acts, by A. Dumas fils, 
adapted by Campbell Clarke. Grand 

11. ‘Stormcoast,” drama, in four acts, by Frederick Vanneck. 
Matinée. Globe. 

the Provinces, from November 19 to December 10, 1888 :-— 


.22. Eve’s Temptation,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by the late 
+ E.C. Bertrand. T.R. Cheltenham. 

22. ‘Mashing Mamma; or, a Domestic Mash,” a farcical absurdity, 
by Tom Park. T.R. Cheltenham. 

23. ‘True Heart,” realistic nautical drama, in a prologue and three 
acts, by Henry Byatt. Royal, Leamington. 

26. “Only To-night,” dramatic incident, in one act, by E. Haslingden 
Russel. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 

26. ‘Our Babies,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by W. E. Morton, 
music composed and arranged by G. D. Fox. T.R. East- 
bourne. 

1. “Claudio,” comic opera, in two acts, music by Thomas Hunter, 
libretto by A. V. Thurgood. T.R. Portsmouth. 

1. “Two Christmas Eves,” play, in four acts, by Albert E. Drink- 
water. Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 

3. “The Miser’s Will,” four-act drama, by Tom Craven. Gaiety 
Theatre, Hastings. 

5.* “Madame Midas, the Gold Queen,” drama, in four acts, by 
Philip Beck and Fergus Hume. Victoria Hall, Exeter. 

6. ‘“ Mummies and- Marriage,” musical adaptation, in two acts, of 
* An Illustrious Stranger,” words by A. M. Mackinnon and 
J. G. Adderley, music by Leslie Mayne. Exhibition Palace, 
Folkestone. 

10. “ Paul Jones,” comic opera, in three acts, music by Planquette, 
adapted from “ Surcouf,” of MM. Chivot and Duru, by H. B. 
Farnie. T.R. Bolton. 


In Paris, from November 17 to December 5, 1888 :— 


Nov. 23. ‘‘ La Japonaise,” comedy-vaudeville, in four acts, by MM. De 

Najac and Milland, music by M. Varney. Varietés. 

27. “La Veillee des Noces,” comic opera, in three acts, by MM. A. 
Bisson and Bureau-Jattiot, music by M. Toulmouche 
(originally produced under the title of ‘‘ Le Moustier de 
Guignolet” at Brussels). Menus Plaisirs. 

. 4. “Jealousie,” drama, in four acts, by M. Auguste Vacquerie. 
Gymunase. 


5. ‘Le Mariage avant la Lettre,” comic opera, in three acts, 
music by M. Oliver Métra, libretto by MM. Adolphe Jaime 
and Georges Duval. Bouffes Parisiéns. 





